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aditional Progressive 


DUKE ELLINGTON AT THE COTTON CLUB JIVIN’ THE VIBES 
Cotton club stomp; Jungle nights in Harlem; Saratoga swing; I know that you know; Drum stomp; 
Stevedore jump; Haunted nights; Hot feet; Creole rhapsody; Muskrat ramble; Baby, won't you please 
Shout ’em Aunt Tillie; Arabian lover; Ring dem bells come home; Piano stomp; Jivin’ the 

4 vibes; High society; It don’t meana 
CDN-119 (RCA Camden) mood for swing; The object of my 


affection; Buzzin’ round with the bee 
THE COUNT 

LIONEL HAMPTON A 
Swinging the blues; St. Louis boogie; Cheek to cheek; 0 P10 ND WIS ORCHESTRA 


Money is honey; Shine on harvest moon; Inever knew; Sugar; _CDN-129 (RCA Camden) 


Backstage at Stuff’s; Me and the blues; Shoutin’ blues; Yj GY) 
Bye bye baby; After you’ve gone THE GREAT 16 ot 
COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA Relaxin’ at the Touro; Mandy, make up — 
CDN-120 (RCA Camden) your mind; Bluin’ the blues; That Da-da Y Y) 
strain; I wish I could shimmy like my V7) 
THE METRONOME ALL-STAR BANDS sister Kate; At sundown; Lonesome road; 7 Yy 
Blue Lou; The blues; Bugle call rag; One o’clock jump; 
Victory ball blues; Black and blue; Riverboat shuffle; ya 
Someday sweetheart; Dippermouth blues jj 
THE METRONOME POLL WINNERS OF 1939, 1941, 1946 AND 1947 MUGGSY SPANIER'S RAGTIME BAND L | 
CDN-122 (RCA Camden) RD-27132 (RCA) Y 7 
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THE REAL FATS WALLER 


The Sheik of Araby; Carolina shout; Ooh! Look-a there, AT HIS VERY BEST 
ain’t she pretty; B flat blues; Ain’t misbehavin’; 
Everybody loves my baby; I believe in miracles; Rosetta; 
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Jack the bear; Concerto fcr Cootie; 
Harlem air shaft; Across the track blues; 
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call; Transblucency 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


RD-27133 (RCA) 
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CDN-131 (RCA Camden) 


THE KING OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
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= Black bottom stomp; The chant; Smoke house blues; Wy iy 
ey Steamboat stomp; Sidewalk blues: Dead man blues; Cannon V7 
oe ball blues; Grandpa’s spells; Doctor Jazz; Jelly Roll blues; 7 
Jungle blues; The pearls; Beale Street blues; Kansas City 
oe stomp; Shoe shiners drag; Georgia swing y a 
= JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS RED HOT PEPPERS A ip 
RD-27113 (RCA) 
|| 
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Squeeze me; Crazy ‘bout my baby; Harlem fuss Chlo-e; Royal Garden blues; Warm valley; 4 
FATS WALLER Ko-ko; Black, brown and beige; Creole love bh 
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EDITORIAL 


Retrospectively it seems that once 
again the main jazz interests over the 
past year centred around our American 
visitors. 


Doin’ What Comes Naturally 

January was ushered in, in true tradi- 
tional manner, by a band of spritely 
New Orleans experts led by clarinettist 
George Lewis. This was truly a robust 
set of veterans who left behind them 
happy memories and a deep rhythmic 
impression. Also for the traditionally 
minded was the more recent visit of the 
Kid Ory band. The leader played better 
trombone, much better, than anyone had 
a right to expect from a man of seventy- 
two, but was rather overshadowed b 
Red Allen, who blew his horn in all 
directions and sounded fine every time 
he came into microphone range. There 
are all too few clarinettists alive today 
who can employ the New Orleans 
method—Bob McCracken acquitted him- 
self well in this front line. Strangely 
enough the weak spot in both these 
bands were the drummers. It is all very 
well to wallop out a beat, but it is also 
the duty of the percussion to show some 
sympathetic feeling and provide a suit- 
able backing for the soloist. 


Vocal 

The year’s let down was the poor 
reception accorded to the wonderful 
Clara Ward Singers. It must be admit- 
ted that the publicity for the group was 


strangely inadequate, but that was not 
the only reason they sang to half empty 
halls. The group toured with Humph- 
rey Lyttelton’s fine band—a band who, 
because they have ventured to branch 
further from conformist traditional jazz. 
have aroused a certain feeling of 
hostility with a certain section of our 
listening (?) jazz public. Sonny Terry 
with Brownie McGhee, and Muddy 
Waters all had the support of the Chris 
Barber band, a fact which was probably 
more contingent to their success than 
the efforts of those excellent artists 
themselves. It is a sad thought that jazz 
appreciation in this country is apparently 
tied to a few traditional bands and one 
set style—for their own sakes these so 
called jazz lovers should hasten to 
broaden their outlook. 

Other vocalists to visit us this year 
were the charming Carmen McRae; a 
greatly re-vitallsed Josh White; and the 
outstandingly exciting Lambert, Hend- 
ricks, Ross team. It was unfortunate 
that none of these had the benefit of a 
full public tour. All were seen and 
heard only by a minority. Before leav- 
ing the singing side of jazz, we fnust 
make brief mention of our latest visitor 
Champion Jack Dupree. Here is a great 
singer of slow blues and a vibrant enter- 
tainer into the bargain. His barrelhouse 
piano style really rocks and if one hears 
a bad note here and there just charge it 
to over enthusiasm or merely mis- 
direction. 
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Bands and Packages 

The first band to reach us this year was 
the annual Basie pilgrimage. Personally 
we found this visit a little less stimulat- 
ing than hitherto. The rhythm section 
remains the finest in jazz today, but this 
time the band forsook those rocking 
medium tempo blues, which they play so 
well, for some much lighter material, 
which although impeccably played did 
not have that forceful surge we know as 
the true Basie trademark. With the 
winds of March blew in the most mag- 
nificent sound in jazz—the trumpet of 
Louis Armstrong. Over several concerts 
we were fascinated by the way Louis 
presents his self-created trumpet style 
these days. Now the playing is more 
simple, less complex, yet his remarkable 
use of vibrato and inflection are still as 
individualistic as ever—and his singing 
the warmest vocal sound in jazz. 

The experiment of intermixing British 
and American musicians met with a 
strange if lukewarm kind of success. The 
band contained fine trumpets (two 
American), three trombones (one Ameri- 
can), four saxes (all British), plus an all 
American rhythm section—the whole 
being led by that very capable character 
Woody Herman. The British boys gave 
an excellent account of themselves and 
the band had a lively sound which 
— many. 

f the packages, Norman Granz once 


(Continued on page 40) 
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— MERRY XMAS — 


presenting the foremost artists in the world 


Louis Armstrong Dizzy Gillespie Lizzie Miles 
George Auld Adele Girard Thelonious Monk 
Henry ‘‘Red’’ Allen Conley Graves Gerry Mulligan 
Nat Adderley Jan Garber Charlie Mingus 
Jeri Adams Jerry Gray Pat Moran Trio 
Julian Adderley Buddy Greco Vido Musso 
Australian Jazz Quintet Lionel Hampton Rose Murphy 
Dorothy Ashby Bobby Hackett Jo Ann Miller 
Lillian Armstrong Billie Holiday Rafael Mendez 
Bob Anderson Earl Hines Audrey Morris 
Les Brown Art Hodes Rita Moss 

Lee Andrews & Hearts Al Hibbler Red Nichols & 5 
Dave Brubeck Neal Hefti Red Norvo 

Chet Baker Chico Hamilton Bernie Nierow 
Basin Street 6 Dick Haymes Anita O’Day 

Pia Beck Lurlean Hunter Kid Ory 

Freddie Bell Eddie Heywood Dave Pell 

Jimmy Bowen Ivory Joe Hunter Ruth Price 

Al Belletto -Joe Huston The Platters 
Evans Bradshaw Jutta Hipp Fats Pichon 

Boyd Bennett Russ Haddock The Playmates 
Jimmy Beasley Pee Wee Irwin Peter Sisters 

Bob Brookmeyer Chubby Jackson The Rays 

The Block Busters Mahalia Jackson Lucy Reed 
Romaine Brown J. J. Johnson Max Roach 

Blue Stars * Pete Jolly Sonny Rollins 
Benny Carter Calvin Jackson Frank Rosolino 
Ike Cole Beverly Kelly Riverboat 5 plus 2 
Cozy Cole Beverly Kenny Salt City Five 
Betty Carter Sammy Kaye Bobby Scott 
Buddy Charles Kingston Trio George Shearing 
Barbara Carroll Lee Konitz Muggsy Spanier 
Jackie Cain Roy Kral Bud Shank 

Page Cavanaugh Trio Morgana King Hazel Scott 

Conti Candoli Gene Krupa Lou Stein B 
Valerie Carr Alex Kallao Stuff Smith T 
Betty Carter Buddy Knox Eddie South A 
Eddie Condon Max Kaminsky Ralph Sutton H 
Cy Coleman Marie Knight Bobby Stevenson th 
Paul Desmond Nappy Lamare Tony Scott 0 
Jackie Davis Elliot Lawrence Zoot Sims fir 
Dixieland Rhythm Kings Mauri Leighton Don Shirley I 
Dorothy Donegan Big Maybelle Carole Simpson th 
The Drifters Joe Loco Joe Sullivan I 
Johnny ‘‘Scat’’ Davis Frankie Lymon Sparkletones be 
Billy Daniels Gene May! Johnny Smith Pr 
The Dells Carmen McRae : Sal Salvador pe 
Dukes of Dixieland Jimmy McCracklin Billy Taylor P: 


Duke Ellington Marian McPartland Vi: 
Joknny Eaton Jimmy McPartland fir 

Don Elliott Mello-Kings ister Rosetta | harpe 
Jerry Fielding Mastersounds Dinah Washington ce 
Hollywood Flames Wingy Manone Teddy Wilson th 
Maynard Ferguson Joe Marasla Paul Whiteman en 
The Flamingos Helen Merrill Josh White In 
The Flairs Mil-Con-Bo Jerri Winters m 
Slim Gaillard Frances Wayne in 
Terry Gibbs Billy Williams fo 
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TONY STANDISH 


ORY CO. 


I first heard Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz 
Band in San Francisco, in January, 1955. 
The band at that time included Alvin 
Alcorn, Phil Gomez, Don Ewell, Minor 
Hall and Wellman Braud, and I used to 
think it was the last really good band 
Ory would ever have. Right up till the 
first choruses at the first London concert, 
I still thought so. There were names in 
the touring band that I mistrusted. And 
I figured that Ory himself must surely 
be too old; it was all of five years since 
I'd heard him, and a man’s just not sup- 
posed to play the trombone when he’s 
past seventy. But I was mistaken. The 
visiting band proved to be one of the 
finest I have ever heard. 

The music they played at the five con- 
certs I attended reaffirmed my conviction 
that there is no jazz sound to equal the 
ensemble one of a New Orleans band. 
In all respects it is a more profound 
music, more exciting and more refresh- 
ing to the spirit than anything that has 
followed. In the hands of New Orleans 
musicians, and a few who have learned 
well from them, it assumes an added 
significance—an intangible identity that, 
for all we are told by disenchanted 
critics, has little to do with romantic 
yearnings for far away places with 
strange sounding names—not for brothels 
and B-girls in dirty underwear. It is a 
thing about the music—about the way 
it is played—in the inflection of tone, 
the treatment of the beat. the timing, the 
feeling of tightness (/t’s Tight Like This, 
It's Too Tight, It's Tight, Jim) in both 
ensemble and solo. There is an emotional 
immediacy coupled with a careless 
melodic and rhythmic complexity, both 


of which defy mere technical analysis. 
Ory’s band had all these qualities. Per- 
haps not to the extent that the band with 
Mutt and Buster, or the later group with 
Alvin and Ewell did, but it had them. 
My suspicions melted away like late 


snow. I had a ball. 
In the first place, I lost all my long- 
held reservations about Henry (“If 


you’re in Algiers just ask for ‘Son’”) 
Allen. Red had never seemed the ideal 
horn for a New Orleans ensemble. I 
had always been willing to acknowledge 
him as a fine, inventive trumpet player 
—one of the best, on his day, and par- 
ticularly good on blues and ballads—but 
could never understand why, with his 
background, he lacked the ability to play 
a simple New Orleans lead. On a couple 
of occasions, with Paul Banks and with 
Jelly, he had come close to it, but only 
after hearing him with Ory did I realise 
that he knows and, given the opportunity, 
can put it into practice. Maybe Ory 
helped (remember Andrew Blakeney cnd 
Teddy Buckner?) but whether he did or 
not, Red albhways sounded perfectly 
logical in what was a consistently well- 
integrated front line. He led with assur- 
ance, with the melody kept well under 
control. His tone seemed thinner 
than it does on his records, and not quite 
as brazen. The notes are hit clear and 
hard, and the sound is sizzling hot, the 
vibrato varying from fast most of the 
time to non-existent on some of the high 
notes. In the ensembles he seemed aware 
of what was going on behind, staying 
close to the beat and leaving plenty of 
space for Ory to do his stuff. Wisely, 
he waited for his solos to display to the 
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full those unique and unpredictable 
turns of phrase we have come to expect 
of him. In this respect he has much in 
common with the reckless Kid Howard 
of the early “forties. He also showed a 
penchant for light and shade, and often 
cut his solos down to a taut whisper, 
growling throatily through his horn, just 
off mike. Only on a few occasions did he 
become a trifle careless, a bit sloppy in 
his choice of notes; and we did not find 
it too difficult to overlook bad habits 
that must be expected of one who 
has worked at the Metropole for many 
years. This goes, too, for the showman- 
ship that offended a few fragile souls. A 
stance like an opening batsman should 
hardly embarrass a good Englishman, and 
if playing a couple of notes with one 
hand is in poor taste then there are a 
few modern pianists whose work needs 
reassessing. Red’s showmanship was in- 
offensive, even funny. He just looked as 
if he might be enjoying himself, which 
he was. He liked it here—I figured I 
was just about finished, but the way you 
people talk about me I'm good for 
another four hundred years.” And he 
didn’t have to come down to play with 
Ory. He is proud, as they all are, of his 
New Orleans background, and will talk 
fondly of the early days, of his father, 
and Chris Kelly, and . . . “ Why, I re- 
member the time I first heard Kid Punch, 
out at a place called Raceland. I was 
only a youngster then.” 

Red is content to be returning to the 
Metropole, with Buster Bailey, Higgy, 
Speedy Jones and Sammy Price, but we 
hope that Norman Granz will let him 
make more recordings with Ory. It is 
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Since My Best Girl Turned Me Down 
I'd Climb The Highest Mountain 


Down By The River 
Blanche Touquatoux 


Shine; King Joe 
MEADE LUX LEWIS EPM 7-107 


Radini’s Boogie 
Yancey’s Pride 
ART TATUM TRIO EPM 7-108 


Soft Winds 
If | Had You 


Why Baby Why 
Play It Cool 


LEADBELLY MLP 12-114/5 


MELODISC presents 


the best jazz for Christmas 
MUGGSY SPANIER AND PEE-WEE RUSSELL EPM 7-104 


KEN COLYER, MONTY SUNSHINE AND hg HAWES EPM 7-105 


ACKER _ & HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND Vol. 4 EPM 7-106 


COUNTRY AND WESTERN—GEORGE JONES EPM 7-109 


A 2 Record Album—The famous documentary set recorded by Frederic Ramsey 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., Lonoon 


Telephone: COVent Garden 2848/2931 


Red Hot Mama 
Blues 


Postman’s Lament 


Glendale Glide 
Boogie Tidal 


Fine and Dandy 
Sweet and Lovely 


You Gotta Be My Baby 
Hold Everything 


always good and often rewarding to see 
the New Orleans men together again, and 
with’ Punch and Lee Collins out of action 
Red is one of the last trumpet players 
capable of doing justice to the Ory brand 
of jazz—one of the remaining greats 
from a tradition that produced many. 
Judged by his performances in London, 
Allen is one of the hottest horn men in 
jazz today, and possibly the most in- 
ventive. And I feel I can add that he’s 
one of the most considerate and kindly 
men I have ever met. 

The Kid from New Orleans, Ory that 
is, needs no assessing. He was, is, and 
always will be among the greatest jazz 
trombonists. A slim, dapper man, look- 
ing like a Polynesian elder and moving 
with a Creole sweep and elegance, his 
trombone playing has the earthy sound 
of a back-country blues singer-—evidence 
of the unique background that New 
Orleans gave her musicians. A com- 
parison of Ory’s early recordings with 
his playing today shows that he has 
modified his style, yet in changing he 
has lost little. He has merely turned the 
tables on time by forging out of the 
limitations imposed by the passing years 
a new and more elementary style that is 
equally effective in the ensembles and 
just as expressive in solo. His phrases, 
mostly good ones tested by time, are 
immaculately positioned to achieve 
ultimate effectiveness, filling out the 
ensembles melodically, rhythmically and 
tonally. His vocals, like his playing, 
have a whacky rasp, the epitome of the 
term “knocked-out”. A lightly swinging 
job on Bill Bailey and a _ half-spoken 
version of that sentimental but neverthe- 
less aching song, Do You Know What 
It Means to Miss New Orleans, punc- 
tuated with expressive movements of the 
hands, were particularly memorable. 

I don’t think anyone expected too 
much of Bob McCracken; he was just 
“some character who was with Louis for 
a while.” I had dreaded a watery vo‘ce, 
a sort of fourth-rate Goodman who 


would twitter meaninglessly in the 
ensembles, climbing all over the trumpet 
parts. I apologise. Bob is from Texas, 
a state which seems to instil into its 
musicians a sympathy with the blues— 
Jack Teagarden and Herb Ellis, for 
instance. He belongs to an elite of 
excellent but unsensational white clarinet- 
tists, of whom Rod Cless, Don Murray, 
Pee Wee Russell and Mezz Mezzrow are 
but four. Looking the true Texan, lean 
and tall, a Wally Fawkes come upon 
hard times, Bob was quiet but effective 
in the ensembles and on the blues he 
moved like George Lewis, with a tone 
that contained some of the dusty dry- 
ness of his home state. 

The front line was supported by a 
rhythm section that would have missed 
a guitar badly had it not been for the 
trip-hammer drumming of Alton Redd, 
from Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Alton 
has been accused of lacking imagination, 
but I suspect he was merely doing as 
Ory said. The Kid knows what is 
necessary and what is _ superfluous. 
Redd’s rhythm-and-blues off-beat was 
effective in 1944, when he propelled Get 
Out Of Here to a roaring climax, and 
it was equally effective in 1959. He 
guided the band and at the same time 
held them together, which as about as 
much as can be asked of any drummer. 
But, naturally, we'd have preferred 
Zutty. Alton also shouted mean vocals 
on Basin Street and Careless Love. He 
has a compelling, back-country voice, 
and should make some more records like 
those he did for Black & White and 
Beltone in the "forties. 

Alongside Alton. who might have 
doubled for either Baby Dodds or King 
Oliver, Squire Gersh looked positively 
cherubic. He has come a long way 
since the Dawn Club days with Lu 
Watters. He’s not a bad bass player, but 
I can think of one or two others who 
might have done a better job. Gene 
Ramey, for instance, might have been 
held over to advantage. 
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Finally Cedric Hayward, who remains 
in the memory. as a small, dark figure 
hunched over the keyboard, long fingers 
stabbing out sombre sound clusters on 
St. James Infirmary and Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues. He is an all-style pianist, a Texas 
swing man who appears to have found a 
permanent niche in the West Coast trad 
scene. He will never rep!ace Buster 
Wilson as an ensemble pianist, but he 
plays the piano with both hands, con- 
siderable imagination, and a minimum 
of showmanship. 

The group sound that these men 
achieved was whole and wholesome— 
Ory’s skidding, deep-throated commas, 
McCracken’s wispy warmth, Red’s flat 
trajectory notes cutting under and across 
and through, and beneath it all the 
heavy, pounding rhythm. In the final 
choruses they displayed control and rap- 
port, and in the whispering passages, way 
down low, they swung tremendously, 
now behind the beat, now running to 
catch up. The tensions were breath- 
taking. Listening to such music it was 
easy to understand why the revival 
crusade began, and why those whose 
jazz appreciation began during the re- 
vival have found it difficult to accept 
other forms of jazz which cannot boast 
those qualities that first aroused their 
interest. 

Today there are less than a dozen 
groups in the U.S.A. who can make this 
sort of noise. Inevitably this number 
is going to dwindle from now on, as 
the long years of blowing and scuffling 
catch up with men who are no longer 
young. Perhaps jazz will not be dead 
when the last of the veterans has retired, 
but for some of us, educated on the 
sounds of folk jazz, the pinnacle will have 
been reached; the golden age will have 
passed and all that will remain is the style, 
the memory, and a few thousand won- 
derful recordings. We'll know what it 
means to miss New Orleans. 

In the meantime, let us hope that Ory 
and his friends will continue, on and on, 
to demonstrate the values of truth un- 
cluttered by intellectual pretension. Let 
us hope that they are, indeed, “good for 
another four hundred years.” 


IF YOU LIVE IN 


WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL : 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand: Huge selection 
—Used records taken in part exchange 


—Mail Order Service: Phone or write 
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RECORD THE YEAR 
POLL 


THE TOP TWENTY JAZZ RECORDS OF THE YEAR 

Art Tatum—Ben Webster, The Art Tat um—Ben Webster Trio Columbia 33CX 10137 116 points 
Johnny Hodges, The Big Sound Columbia 33CX 10136 1? See 
Muddy Waters, The Best Of Muddy Waters London LTZ-M 15152 SOc 53 
Coleman Hawkins, The High And Mighty Hawk Felsted FAJ 7005 i ae 
Buck Clayton, Songs For Swingers Philips BBL 7317 ic ee 
Louis Armstrong, Louis And The Good Book Brunswick LAT 8270 i> ae 
Earl Hines, Earl’s Backroom And Cozy’s Caravan Felsted FAJ 7002 a 
Duke Ellington, Anatomy Of A Murder Philips BBL 7338 GOP x0 
Dicky Wells, Bones For The King Felsted FAJ -7006 aa 
Billie Holiday, Songs For Distingué Lovers Columbia 33CX 10145 Se <x 
Duke Ellington, At His Very Best RCA RD 27133 52 
Duke Ellington, Jn A Mellotone RCA RD 27134 > er 
Miles Davis, Porgy And Bess Fontana TFL 5056 46 
Jelly Roll Morton, King Of New Orleans Jazz RCA RD 27113 45 ,, 
Coleman Hawkins—Ben Webster, Blue Saxophones Columbia 33CX 10143 4. , 
Erroll Garner, The Most Happy Piano Philips BBL 7282 40 
Mahalia Jackson, Newport: ’58 Philips BBL 7289 38 
Sonny Terry—Brownie McGhee, In London Pye NJL 18 AS ca 
Buddy Tate, Swingin’ Like Tate Felsted FAJ 7004 33 
Jesse Fuller, Sings Jazz, Folk Songs, Spirituals, Blues Vogue LAG 12159 3s 
Gil Evans, New Bottle, Old Wine Vogue LAE 12173 are 


This, our sixth annual poll, covers a few more records than last year, despite the fact that our roster of critics has diminished 
by two. Newcomers Frank Dutton, Albert McCarthy, Danny Morgenstern and Derrick Stewart-Baxter are, along with the others, 
thanked most cordially for their co-operation. 


The rules governing the choices were as last year, except that the category for British Jazz was separated from the main poll 
into one of its own. 


The rules :— 


1. Ten records to be selected, one in each of the five cate gories, Traditional, Mainstream, Modern, Piano and Vocal, each 
voter thus being able to emphasize the category in which he is most interested. 


ys In the individual selections, these abbreviations are used: T—Traditional; MS—Mainstream; MO—Modern; P—Piano; V— 
ocal. 


2. One hundred points to be allocated, not more than thirty and not less than five to any one record, with five deducted for 
each omission where less than ten records selected. In the case of British jazz, thirty points were deducted for each omission, ie., 
when less than three records were selected. 


3. The year for this purpose covers records reviewed in Jazz Journal from December 1958 to November 1959 inclusive. 
Participants were asked to adhere as far as possible to the generally accepted meanings of the allotted terms. 


The distribution of points this year shows an interesting swing back towards mainstream music. This category totalled 
734 points, against 597 last year. The modern vote was down by 126 votes; traditional down by 120; piano down by 63; but the 
votes for the vocal section were up by 48 points. There was of course a decrease of some two hundred odd points in total, by 
reason of the decrease in voters. It is interesting to note that out of some 600 jazz records reviewed in Jazz Journal during the 
year, only 82 were deemed worthy of notice by the board of critics—eight of these, incidentally, actually coming from our 
December issue of last year. 


Looking through the voting one is struck by the fact that, although Duke Ellington was not placed this year in the first five 
(he has been second for the past two years), he polled more votes than any other artist. Three of his records came in the top 
listing; three more had good support; and the record placed second in the final poll owed much to Duke, even if he wasn’t 
present in person. The other musician to be rated highly was Coleman Hawkins—but for a split vote between two of his records 
he might well have been the actual poll winner. 


In order to help the participants to adhere with greater ease to the allotted terms, it seems that next year we must have a 
category for re-issues. Only in this way can we determine a true winner of the Traditional section. As things are at present 
many good records are not voted for owing to the fact that several participants decided to omit re-issues from their caiculations 
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TRADITIONAL RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1. Jelly Roll Morton 
The King of New Orleans Jazz 
RCA RD 27113—45 pts. 


. Louis Armstrong 
Louis and the Good Book 
Brunswick LAT 827J0—30 pts. 


3. The Music of New Orleans 
Music of the Dance Halls 
Topic 12T 55—25 pts. 


MAINSTREAM RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1. Art Tatum—Ben Webster 
The Art Tatum—Ben Webster 


Trio 
Columbia 33CX 10137—105 pis. 


. Johnny Hodges 
The Big Sound 
Columbia 33CX 10136 90 pts. 
3. Coleman Hawkins 


The High and Mighty Hawk 
Felst2ed FAJ 7005—81 pts. 
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PIANO RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1. Earl H nes 
Earl's Backroom and Cozy’s 
Caravan 
Felsted FAJ 7002—6S5 pts. 


. Erroll Garner 
The Most Happy Piano 
Philips BBL _7282—40 pts. 
3. Hampton Hawes 
All Night Sessions, Vols. 1-3 
Vogue LAC 12161/2/3—35 pts. 
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MODERN RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 
1. Miles Davi-—Gil Evans 
Porgy and Bess 
Fontana TFL 5056—46 pts. 


. Duke Ellington 
Anatomy of a Murder 
Philips BBL 7338—45 pts. 


3. Gil Evans 
New Bottle, Old Wine 
Vogue LAE 12173—35 pts. 


VOCAL RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1. Muddy Waters 

The Best of Muddy Waters 

London LTZ-M 15152—461 pis. 
. Billie Holiday 

Songs For Distingué Lovers 

Columbia 33CX 10145—S53 pts. 
-3. Mahalia Jackson 

Newport: 
Philips BBL 7289—38 pts. 


BRITISH RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1. Johnny Dankworth 
The Vintage Years 
Parlophone PMC 1076—260 pts. 


2. Kenny Baker 
Blowin’ Up a Storm 
Columbia 33SX 1140—250 pts. 


3. Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown 
Al and Sandy 
Columbia 338X 1159—130 pt:. 


JEFF ALDAM 


1 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—15 
2 Dicky Wells 
Felsted FAJ 7006 Ms—12 
3 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7317 Ms—12 
4 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL 7282 P—10 
5 Jelly Roll Morton 
RCA-RD 27113 T—10 
Duke Ellington 
RCA-RD 27134 Ms—10 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Ms—10 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 
Pye NJL 18 V—8 


Co eo NN 


Mahalia Jackson 

Philips BBL 7289 V—8 
10 Ray Charles-Milt Jackson 
London LT2-K15146 Mo—S 


British Jazz 
1 Dick Katz Pye NPT 19033—40 
2 Alan Clare Decca LK 4260—40 
3 Johnny Dankworth 

Parlophone PMC 1076—20 


It's been a mainstream year, with so 
many good records in that category that 
I had to leave out even the Webster- 
Hawkins and Lockjaw Davis Columbias. 
the Tyree Glenn and For Basie Esquires, 
and several fine Stanley Dance sessions 
—though Wells's Bones For The King 
just’ had to go in. Normally I exclude 
reissues, but the RCA Duke and Morton 
are all-time greats and the trad. field was 
otherwise barren—not even an Arm- 
strong of note, though Fontana had an 
excellent Clarence Williams EP not 
previously issued here. Garner edged 
out the fabulous Willie ‘The Lion” 
Smith on Top Rank. The _ Ross- 
Hendricks-Lambert Sing Along With 
Basie nearly made it for the vocal spot 
and perhaps I should have squeezed in 
Muddy Waters. 


The ten I’ve chosen are those I’ve 
played most; the same goes for my 
British choices. Runners up here: Wally 
Fawkes (Decca) and Ellington Plays 
Ellington (Pye). Katz and top bassist 
Peter McGurk made Ray’s Quartet one 
local rhythm section that swung impres- 
sively. And jazz, for me, must swing. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


1 Duke Ellington 
RCA RD 27133 Ms—12 
2 Gerry Mulligan 
Vogue LAE 12128 Mo—12 
Dicky Wells 
Felsted FAJ 7006 Ms—11 
Shad Collins-Paul Quinichette 
Esquire 32-067 Ms—11 
Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5035 Mo—10 
Hampton Hawes 
Vogue LAC 12162 P—10 
Jesse Fuller 
Vogue LAG 12159 V—10 
Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M 15152 V—10 
Joe Turner 
London HAE 2173 V—7 
10 Jelly Roll Morton 
RCA RD 27113 T—7 


British Jazz 
1 Don Rendell Decca DFE 6501—40 
2 Kenny Baker 
Columbia 33S 1140—40 


3 Ken Moule Decca LK 4261—20 


Another one in the eye for cretins who 
talk about the death and decay of jazz. 
Once again there has been far too much 
to hear, before attempting to make a 
choice, and regrets for the marvellou; 
things left out. The Drinkards, Rosetta, 
Big Bill, Benny Carter, Lucky | hompson, 
Muggsy, Rollins, Hamp, Buck. Peiffer, 
Ben Webster, Buddy Tate, Lockjaw. 
Golden Gate, Dizzy—a never ending 
stream. Somehow Ray Charles didn’t 
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make the final selection, and Music Of 
New Orleans was a grave disappoint- 
ment. 

Why not a new category—Something 
Nasty In The Woodshed? My vote 
goes to The Rites Of Diablo, with Jazz 
And Poetry a good runner-up. 


ERNEST BORNEMAN 


1 Muddy Waters 
London LTZM 15152 T—15 
2 Sonny Terry-Brownie McGhee 
Nixa NJL 18 T—15 
3. Mahalia Jackson 
Top Rank JKR 8006 V—10 
4 Clara Ward 
London LTZD 15168 V—10 
5 Rosetta Tharpe 
Brunswick LAT 8290 V—10 
6 Big Bill Broonzy 
Mercury MMB 12003 T—10 
7 Brownie McGhee 
London LTZC 15144 T—10 
8 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Ms—10 


British Jazz 
1 Al Fairweather-Sandy Brown 
Columbia 1159—40 
Wally Fawkes 
Decca LF 1312—30 
3 Sandy Brown, Tony Coe, etc. 
Nixa NJL 20—30 


te 


I make no apologies for selecting blues 
and spirituals for my eight records. Year 
after year in this poll I’ve tried to leave 
out the records I liked best because they 
didn’t seem to deserve the connotation 

“jazz.” But by 1959, the kind of 
American Negro music | like had shrunk 
to almost nothing in the jazz field, and 
white jazz had simply ceased to exist as 
far as I’m concerned—in the U.S.A., 
anyway. For, oddly enough, apart from 
the Johnny Hodges small band, occa- 
sional blues tracks on the Stanley Dance 
recordings, and Bechet’s Brussels Concert 
(Pye NPL 28006) there was no American 
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jazz, black or white. that seemed to hold 
as much genuine feeling as the blues 
tracks released this year by Al Fair- 
weather, Sandy Brown, Tony Coe, Wally 
Fawkes and the Lyttelton band. This 
surprised me, for I'd never previously 
felt that British jazz was within shouting 
distance of American jazz. An angry 
reader once wrote to me: “You don't 
really like jazz, you only like the blues.” 
Which is perfectly true, and this is why 
I express my thanks, gratitude and res- 
pect to those British artistes this year 
who have given us some instrumental 
blues that can almost compete with the 
great vocal blues by the founding 
fathers, and the great spirituals and 
gospel songs by the founding mothers. 


DAVE CAREY 


1 Coleman Hawkins-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10143 Ms—15 
2 Bobby Hackett 
Capitol T 1077 Ms—15 
3 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Mo—12 
4 Lee Wiley 
RCA SF 5003 V—12 
5 Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10122 Ms—10 
6 Lester Young 
London LTZ-C 15132 Ms—8 
7 
8 
9 


Barbara Lee 

Esquire 32-063 V—8 
Clare Austin 
Vogue LAC 12139 V—8 

Joe Darensbourg 

Vogue LAE 12149 T—6 
10 André Previn 

Vogue LAC 12144 P—5 


British Jazz 
No choice. 


Despite the vast numbers of releases 
during the past year, the overall jazz 
quality seems to be lower. Nevertheless, 
in order to maintain some semblance of 
policy, I am keeping to the same self- 
imposed restrictions as on previous occa- 
sions (1) LP’s only, none of which has 
been previously released on LP or 78’s 
in G.B., (2) jazz only, as IT understand 
the word (i.e., no folk, skiffie, spiritual, 
Afro-Cuban, etc., etc.), (3) I am thinking 
in terms of a 15 point maximum, rather 
than 30 points per disc. So, to take the 
categories as they were set ... Tradi- 
tional ... Recreated traditional jazz 
rarely, if ever, satisfies me, lacking, as it 
must, the essential motive urge of the 
original form, and tending, as it does, to 
dwell on the less musical aspects of the 
idiom, but I must say I found the 
Darensbourg disc far more convincing 
than most of its kind. Mainstream... 
It should be fairly obvious to all serious 
jazz lovers that it is in this field of jazz 
that its future health lies, because it 
alone allows latitude for self-expression 
without discarding the basic essentials of 
swing, jazz tonality and lyrical approach, 
without any of which jazz is pretty futile 
stuff. Unfortunately, due to a number 
of causes which will have to be over- 
come, and almost certainly will be. its 
development of late has been along 
rather narrow lines. The examples I 
have chosen are all of a very high 
musical order but it would be nice to 
have some new names of equal merit. 
Modern . . . If the reader is not prepared 


to accept the wonderful Hodges LP as 
being as modern as I have been induced 
to do, I am sorry but unrepentent. 
Piano ... A disappointing year for piano 
jazz enthusiasts such as I, but one is 
forced to acknowledge the undoubted 
merits of the Previn LP I have chosen. 
Vocal... A strong section. My choices 
are light in concept but nonetheless 
meritorious. I would have dearly liked 
to have been able to include 33CX 10145 
by Billie Holiday but, despite enthus- 
iastic acclaim by several knowledgeable 
critics, it is just not Billie at her near 
greatest, more’s the pity. Her voice 
control had almost gone and it is all 
quite tragic. Edison’s nasty sounding, 
out-of-tune, out-of-character, playing 
does nothing to help. A more sympa- 
thetic player such as Joe Thomas or 
Emmett Berry might have saved the day. 
British jazz . . . I pass! 


STANLEY DANCE 


1 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7317 Ms—15 
Coleman Hawkins 
Felsted FAJ 7005 Ms—15 
3 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Ms—15 
4 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—10 
5 Buddy Tate 
Felsted FAS 7004 Ms—10 
6 Dickie Wells 
Felsted FAJ 7906 Ms—10 
7 Earl Hines 
8 


to 


Felsted FAJ 7002 P—10 
Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M 15152 V—S 
9 Lucky Thompson 
H.M.V. CLP 1237 Mo—S 
10 Teddy Buckner 
Vogue LAE 121729 T—5 


British Jazz 
1 Kenny Baker 
Columbia 33S1140—S59 
Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC 1076—25 
3 Wally Fawkes 


to 


Decca LF 1312—25 


This was the hardest year yet. There 
were many good records of approxi- 
mately equal merit, but none as clearly 
outstanding as in previous years. To 
catalogue reasons for preferring this one 
to that would take up too much space, 
but as an example of the problems I 
would say that had the record by Art 
Tatum and Ben Webster not been issued. 
I should certainly have included Ben’s 
Soulville. The inclusion of records for 
which | have been partially respons'ble 
is perhaps ethically incorrect, but they 
do, of course, reflect my taste to a very 
considerable extent. Excessive familiar- 
ity with them has made me acutely con- 
scious of their faults, yet circumstances 
and associates may, I confess, still lead 
me to overvalue them. Though the 
Hines sides does not constitute g true 
piano record, I know of no other record 
this year containing jazz piano of com- 
parable importance. The records next 
on my list were Grimes-H>wkins (Esquire 
32.082), Duke Fllington (Philips BBL 
7279), Buster Bailey (Felsted FAJ 7003) 
and Harry Edison (HMV CLP 1277). 
Now that British iazz has teen segre- 
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gated, I think we ought to have a similar, 
separate section for reissues, of which 
there have again been some impressive 
collections. 


FRANK DUTTON 
1 Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX 10145 V—15 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 10136 Ms—15 
3 Ella Fitzgerald 
HMV CLP 1213/1214/1227/1228 


to 


4 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7338 Mo—10 
5 Coleman Hawkins 
Felsted FAJ7005 Ms—10 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7279 Ms—10 


Columbia 33CX 10137 P—10 
Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL7317 Ms—8 
Teddy Buckner 
Vogue LAE12129 T—5 
10 Harry James 
Capitol ST1093 Ms—S 


6 
7 Art Tatum 
8 
9 


British Jazz 


1 Humphrey Lyttelton 

Parlophone PMC1070—30 
2 Johnny Dankworth 

Parlophone PMC1076—30 
3 No choice. 


Most of the choices speak for them- 
selves, but two items call for statements 
of policy. 

The Harry James is, to my mind, the 
most notable of three recent LP’s by his 
new ‘best-he’s-ever-had’ big band; and I 
feel that such a virile group of compara- 
tive unknowns (Harry and Willie Smith 
being the only ‘names’) well deserves a 
salute. Long may they swing! 

The Distingue Lovers set is almost the 
very best I have ever heard from Billie 
Holiday, and I haven’t forgotten her 
classics of the ‘thirties. One title in par- 
ticular (One For My Baby) would be in 
the running for a short list of her 
‘dozen-best-ever’ recordings. The voice 
may have become smokier, but the 
emotional content is that much greater. 
Timing, tempos, instrumental support 
all are well-night perfect. (End of 
Faves. 

I regret not being able to find space 
to include the Annie Ross—Dave Lambert 
—Jon Hendricks Sing Along With Basie, 
the Dicky Wells and Rex Stewart items 
on Feisted, and the Eddie Davis—Joe 
Newman—cCount Pasi2 set on Columbia 
33SX 1117. Some notable reissues have 
also been omitted—not for musical 
reasons, but because I find it impossible 
to squeeze Long Island Sound into the 
Serpentine. .... 


CHARLES FOX 


| Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5056 Mo—I15 
2 Gil Evans 


Vogue LAE 12173 Mo—I5 
3 Stan Getz-J. J. Johnson 
Columbia 33CX 10127 Mo—I5 
4 Coleman Hawkins 
Felsted FAJ7005 Ms—15 
5 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—15 
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Al Fairweather-Sandy Brown 
Columbia 33SX 1159 T—S 
Russ Freeman-Dick Twardzik 
Vogue LAE 12117 P—S 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Columbia 33CX 10144 Mo—S5 
Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX 10145 V—S 
10 Mahalia Jackson 
Philips BBL7289 V—S 


on 


British Jazz 


1 Ken Moule 
Decca LK 4261—S0 
Kenny Baker 


Columbia 33S 1140—25 
3. Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC 1076—25 
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I've deliberately avoided choosing any 
reissues, which explains why the R.C.A. 
LP’s by Duke Ellington, Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton and Muggsy Spanier are missing 
from my list. Mind you, I almost broke 
my rule when I was getting desperate 
for something to put in the traditional 
category. In the end, as you see, I voted 
British. Most of my choices are self- 
explanatory. I would, though, like to 
point out that it was Dick Twardzik’s 
remarkable playing on Vogue LAE12117 
which really won this disc a place. 

Now I'm left with a guilty conscience 
about all the records that have been 
omitted. In an attempt to shrive myself, 
may I »oint out that my runners-up were 
Ben Webster-Coleman Hawkins (Col- 
umbia), Buck Clayton, Gerry Mulligan 
(Philips), Miles Davis (Fontana), Hamp- 
ton Hawes (Vogue), Sonny Rollins 
(MGM) and—for the British section— 
Tony Kinsey (Decca). 


BENNY GREEN 


1 "uke Ellington 
RCA RD 27134 Ms-—20 
Milt Jackson 
London LTZ-K 15141 Mo—15 
Sonny Stitt 
Vogue LAE 12171 Mo—13 
Duke Ellington 
RCA RD 27133 Ms—12 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7287 Mo—10 
Hampton Hawes 
Vogue LAC 12161/2/3 P—7 
7 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5056 Mo—6 
8 Sidney Bechet 
Pye NPL 28006 T—6 
9 Duke Ellington 
Camden CDN 119 T—6 
10 Della Reese 
London SAH J-6021 V—S5 


British Jazz 
1 - Dizzy Reece Tempo EXA 86—40 
2 and 3 No choice. 


I see that Duke Ellington gets 48% 
of my total points. Oh, well. I dislike 
categorising everything. [llington At 
The Cotton Club is trad, Mellotone is 
mainstream, and Cosmic Scene is 
modern, but really they are all part of 
the same process. A pity the first 
album of the Lester Young Memorial 
series wasn’t squeezed into the November 
reviews. If it had been I would have 


given it a hundred points, called it trad, 
modern and mainstream, which it is, 
and gone home and slept with an easy 
conscience. 

As for British jazz, I have heard very 
little this year, unless you could call The 
Arival Of Victor Feldman British. Other- 
wise the category embarasses me. 


MAX HARRISON 


1 Gil Evans 
Vogue LAE 12173 Mo—20 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
London LTZ-K 15140 Mo—20 
3 Miles Davis-Gil Evans 
Fontana TFL 5056 Mo—15 
4 Thelonious Monk-Art Blakey 
London LTZ-K 15157 Mo—10 
5 Sonny Rollins 
MGM C-776 Mo—10 
6 Milt Jackson 
London LTZ-K 15141 Mo—S 
7 Bud Powell 
Columbia 33CX 10123 P—S 
8 Jelly Roll Morton 
9 


te 


RCA RD 27113 T—5 
Duke Ellington 
RCA RD 27133 Ms—5 
10 Mahalia Jackson 
Philips BBL 7289 V—S5 


British Jazz 
No choice. 


Once again I have weighted my selec- 
tions more heavily in favour of the 
modernists than my tastes would norm- 
ally demand because the post-war men 
do not usually fare too well in this poll. 
While not as full as last year, 1959 has 
been a good year for modernists with 
the Gil Evans records making perhaps 
the profoundest impression. His teaming 
with Miles Davis is clearly one of the 
great partnerships of jazz and it is un- 
fortunate their Fontana record listed 
above shows signs of inadequate re- 
hearsal. A serious loss has been the 
termination of the London/Riverside 
agreemment for this has prevented us 
having the more recent of Thelonious 
Monk’s valuable series of LP’s. 


MAX JONES 


1 Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M 15152 T—10 
2 Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX 10145 V—10 
Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—10 
Dicky Wells 
Felsted FAJ 7006 Ms—10 
Coleman Hawkins-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10143 Ms—10 


3 
4 
5 
6 Earl Hines 
Felsted FAJ 7002 P—10 
7 Buddy Tate 

Felsted FAJ 7004 Ms—10 
8 Harry Edison 
HMV CLP 1277 Ms—10 
9 Duke Ellington 

Philips BBL 7338 Mo—10 
10 Mahalia Jackson 

Philips BBL 7289 V—10 


British Jazz 


1 Al Fairweather-Sandy Brown 
Columbia 33SX 1159—40 
2 Bert Courtley 
Decca DFE 6537—30 


3 Kenny Baker 
Columbia 33S 1140—30 


Picking out ten records is the devil’s 
job. I would like to have included 
records by Eldridge-Getz, Eldridge-Stitt, 
Benny Golson (New York Scene), Stan 
Getz (The Steamer) and Ray Charles, 
plus Hawkins’ High And Mighty Hawk 
and a number of blues and gospel! discs. 
I decided to leave reissues out altogether. 
Few of the new records can stand along- 
side Duke’s two reissue LP’s or, in their 
field, the Morton and the Muggsy. 


GERALD LASCELLES 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8270 T-—15 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7338 Ms—15 
3 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Ms—15 
4 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL5056 Mo—10 
5 Art Blakey-Thelonious Monk 
London SAH-K6017 Mo—10 
6 Earl Hines 
Felsted FAJ7002 P—10 
7 Mahalia Jackson 
Philips BBL7289 V—10 
8 Edmond Hall 
London LTZ-T15166 T—S 
9 Coleman Hawkins 
Felsted FAJ7005 Ms—5S 
10 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL7282 P—S5 


to 


British Jazz 
1 Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC1076—40 
Kenny Baker 
Columbia 33S 1140—40 
3 Bert Courtley 
Decca DFE6537—20 


Another bumper year has seen the 
catalogues strengthened with a wealth of 
mainstream jazz. This, of course, reflects 
the upsurge of American recording 
activity of the past two or three years 
in this particular sphere. Ellington has 
been done justice at last both in new and 
reissue albums; his Anatomy score has 
the compostional strength to justify my 
choice, but I admit that I hesitated 
whether to put it in the Modern section! 
In the latter category there is quality of 
performance, notably by Davis and 
some of the young tenor players, but 
compositional form seems to elude all 
but Monk; hence my choice. Piano- 
wise it has been a disappointing year. 
The Allison albums lacked the strength 
of his first effort, the Hawes session was 
inconsistent, and most of the remainder 
are so busy following Powell’s foot- 
steps that they produce nothing original. 
Vocally, Mahalia’s Newport: 1958 is 
head and shoulders above the rest. 


ALBERT McCARTHY 


1 Jelly Roll Morton 
RCA RD-27113 T—i5 
2 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—15 
Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL7317 Ms—10 
Jesse Fuller 
Vogue LAG 12159 V—10 
Coleman Hawkins 
Felsted FAJ 7005 Ms—10 
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Johnny Hodges 
33CX 10136 Ms—10 

Charlie Mingus 
Parlophone PMC 1092 M—10 

Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M15152 V—10 

LaVern Baker 
London LTZ-K15139 V—5 

10 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL 7282 P—S 
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British Jazz 
No choice. 


I would have preferred to spread my 
hundred marks evenly over the ten 
records, not wishing to make too many 
individual judgments between releases I 
like. However, I have marked two a 
little higher merely to draw attention to 
records which I feel are exceptional. I 
had planned to concentrate on other 
than reissues but in the case of the tradi- 
tional section there was nothing out- 
standing enough to include. In general 
I am appalled by how few really out- 
standing records there are in all cate- 
gories as against the number issued. 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


1 Louis Armstron 
LAT 8270 T—15 
2 Earl Hines 
Felsted FAJ 7002 P—15 
Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—15 
Dicky Wells 
Eelsted FAJ 7006 Ms—10 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7279 Ms—10 
Herb Ellis 
Columbia 33CX 10139 Mo—10 
Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX 10145 V—10 
Tiny Grimes-Coleman Hawkins 
Esquire 32-082 Mo—5 
Buck Clayton 


Philips BBL 7317 Ms—S5S 


British Jazz 
No choice. 
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Louis And The Good Book is tradi- 
tional in message. The Herb Ellis LP, 
with Roy and Getz deserving equal bill- 
ing, is one that grows on you, and to 
me it is “modern”. The Tiny Grimes- 
Hawkins vote is for Hawk’s staggering 
solo on Marching Along. The Hines is 
just about the greatest piano record to 
come along in years, in spite of the 
mediocre Cozy Cole backside. Dicky 
gets it for the A side with the organ. 
Incidentally, the categories “mainstream” 
and “modern” could, in the case of my 
choices, very well be collapsed under the 
heading “contemporary”. I do not feei 
qualified to vote on British jazz, as I 
haven’t heard nearly all the releases, but 
had there been an eligible record by 
Lyttelton’s curr:ni it would have 
had all my poir..; 


HUGUES PANASSIE 


1 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—25 
2 Louis Armstrong 
LAT 8270 V—15 
3  LaVern Baker 
London LTZ-K 15139 V—15 


Rex Stewart 
Felsted FAJ 7001 Ms—10 
Wilbur DeParis 
London LTZ-K15146 T—10 
Earl Hines-Cozy Cole 
Felsted FAJ 7002 P—5 
Jonah Jones 
Capitol T 1039 Ms—Ss 
Ray Charles 
London HA-E 2168 V—S5 
Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis 
Columbia 33CX 1117 Mo—S5 
10 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Ms—S5 


CoCo Ann & 


British Jazz 
No choice. 


There are so many records being issued 
in England nowadays that one should be 
allowed to select at least 12 or 15 instead 
of 10. I have been unable to mention 
some records which are just as wonder- 
ful, I think, as the 10 mentioned above— 
for instance Buddy Tate on Felsted, the 
Big Bill Mercury LP, the Newport ’58 
by Duke Ellington (and also Duke's re- 
issues), the Cat Anderson on Mercury, 
Tiny Grimes’ Marchin’ Along. Also, I 
must mention that I could not select Joe 
Turners London 2173 and Rosetta 
Tharpe’s Brunswick 8290 (which are 
both full of great performances) because 
I have not yet heard an English copy of 
those LP’s, and sometimes the difference 
is so big between the original 78 r.p.m. 
issues and the LP that the latter does not 
come up to the quality of the originals. 


PETER RUSSELL 


Louis Armstrong 
TFE 17073 T—14 


2 Duke Ellington 
RCA RD 27134 Ms—13 
3 Duke Ellington 
Camden CDN119 Ms—12 
4 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—11 
5 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL7282 P—10 
6 Lucky Thompson 
HMV CLP 1237 Mo—9 
7 Clarence Williams 
Parlophone GEP8733 T—8 
8 Jelly Roll Morton 
RCA RD 27113 T—8 
9 Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX 10145 V—8 
10 Big Bill Broonzy 


Mexiay MMB 12003 V—7 


British 


1 Johnny Dankwor 
PMC 1076 B—SO 
2 Kenny Baker 
Columbia 33S 1140 B—20 
3 No choice. 


As usual, the task of narrowing down 
twelve months of jazz record issues to a 
choice of ten is both difficult and arbit- 
rary. My choices are made without re- 
gard to age or familiarity of the music, 
and the only issues rejected from con- 
sideration are those EP’s split from 
still-in-catalogue LP’s. Thus the three 
Bessie Smith EP’s, two Armstrongs, and 
a fine Earl Hines are omitted. The 
selection hardly needs justification, as 
few or none of them should be very 
controversial. 
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The Armstrong presents the greatest 
jazzman of all at a eutectic of virtuosity 
and invention, with supporting groups 
that are too seldom praised. Two out- 
standing Ellington albums are compiled 
from the most fruitful periods 1940-42 


and 1929-30 respectively. Tatum and 
Webster make a fascinating display of 
two giants in a timeless collaboration of 
improvising genius. A younger genera- 
tion of giants are represented by Erroll 
Garner, in his best LP album to date; 
and Lucky Thompson, who improvises 
masterfully over guitar and bass accom- 
paniment (this is strictly a one-sided 
record but the one side is classic). 


TONY STANDISH 


1 Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M 15152 V—16 
2 “The Music of New Orleans— 
The Dance Halls” 
Topic 12T 55 T—15 
3 George Lewis 
Columbia 33CX 10131 T—15 
4 Jimmy Witherspoon 
London LTZ-K 15150 V—l1 
5 Primitive Piano 
Jazz Collector JGN 1001 P—9 
Herb Ellis 
Columbia 33CX 10139 Mo—7 
Buster Bailey 
Felsted FAJ 7003 Ms—7 
Drinkard Singers-Famous 
Ward Singers 
London LTZ-C 15155 V—7 
9 Big Bill —— 
Tempo TAP 23 V—7 
10 Rosetta Tharpe 


LAT 8290 V—6 


aon 


British Jazz 


Ken Colyer Decca LF1319—60 
Ottilie Patterson 

Columbia SEG 7915—20 
3 Acker Bilk Pye NJE 1067—20 


As far as I’m concerned, all my 
records exist within the mainstream of 
jazz. I'd like to have shown my poten- 
tial modernity with a set of blues by 
Dizzy’s guintet, or a good, thumping 
Horace Silver, but none was available. 

Norman Granz hasn’t been too suc- 
cessful with the traditional bands, but 
George and his men overcome the super- 
vision to some extent on 33CX 10131. 
But it’s not been a standout year for 
Lewis records. The Music Of New 
Orleans is in because I love the music 
of New Orleans. None of the old- 
timers can be as good as they were, but 
if you listen with your heart you can 
hear the truth. 

Muddy, Big Bill and Witherspoon, 
from great traditions, represent the blues. 
Muddy is the sorcerer—a brewer of 
hypnotic blues whose music contains all 
of the past, all of the present and, I 
hope, an indication of the future. I also 
admire Jimmy Witherspoon, who has 
been criticised for copying. Rubbish. 
Jimmy is a high swinger from Arkansas, 
and if he sounds a bit like Joe 
Turner, then that’s nice. Primitive piano 
is the sort I most enjoy, and is a good 
sequel to Piano Jazz, which featured last 
year. Then there’s Ellis and Buster. The 
former LP proves that Roy Eldridge is 
not always as bad as he usually is; the 
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latter is in for no other reason than that 
I like the music. : 

My only comment about British jazz 
is that I wish Al Fairweather and Sandy 
Brown were as good on record as they 
are in the flesh. 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


1 Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M 15152 V—20 
2 Jesse Fuller 
Vogue LAG 12159 V—15 
3 Coleman Hawkins-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10143 Ms—15 
4 “Music of New Orleans—The 
Dance Halls” Topic 12T 55 T—10 
5 Big Bill Broonzy 
Tempo TAP 23 V—10 
6 Blind Blake-Ramblin’ Thoma; 
Jazz Collector JEL-4 V—10 
7 Primitive Piano 
Collector JGN 1001 P—S5S 
8 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5035 Mo—S 
9 Ray Charles 
London HA-E 2168 V—S5 
10 Walter Roland-Georgia Slim 
Jazz Collector JEL-2 V—S5 


British Jazz 
1 Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC 1076—45 
2 Al Fairweather-Sandy Brown 
Columbia 33SX 1159—25 
3° No choice. 


This year the choice was even harder 
than usual. There was so much from 
which to choose. The mainstream section 
was a tough nut to crack, but Blue Saxo- 
phones just had to go in. Primitive 
Piano was an obvious choice—it not 
only contained fine piano playing but 
blues singing of a high order. 1 devoted 
the vocal section to my great love—the 
blues. It was between Muddy’s won- 
derful singing and the exciting Jesse 
Fuller, but Muddy finally got my first 
vote. Milestones was my _ favourite 
modern LP, a more swinging perform- 
ance than the very musical Porgy And 
Bess. A good year for mainstream and 
traditional collectors. 


PETER TANNER 


1 Duke Ellington 
RCA RD 27133 Ms—15 
2 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7338 Mo—15 
3  Muggsy Spanier 
RCA RD 27132 T—10 
4 Duke Ellington 
RCA CDN 119 T—10 
5 Coleman Hawkins 
Felsted FAJ 7005 Ms—10 
6 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Mo—10 
7, Herb Ellis 
Columbia 33CX 10139 Mo—-10 
8 Earl Hines 
Felsted FAJ 7092 P—10 
9 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7317 Ms—S 
10 Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX 10145 V—S5 


British Jazz 
No choice. 


The past year has undoubtedly been 


a triumphant one for Duke Ellington 
and I have no doubt that a number of 
his records will be placed high in this 
poll. For the first time ever, I have 
felt compelled to place recordings by the 
Eliington band in three separate cate- 
gories. Not only has the past year seen 
some fine contemporary work by the 
band, as well as collaboration with Ella 
Fitzgerald and Mahalia Jackson, but also 
we have had some fine reissues of the 
great heritage of recorded music which 
the Duke has been leaving through the 
years. 

Reissues have been particularly pro- 
lific, on EP as well as on LP, and I 
would like to have included some of 
these in the poll, especially those of 
Bessie Smith, Bix Beiderbecke, King 
Oliver and some notable Armstrongs. 
In the mainstream category I have had 
to omit most of those fine Felsteds super- 
vised by Stanley Dance, while the 
Tatum-Webster Quartet was my runner- 
up in the piano section and Ella Sings 
The Ellington Songbook in the vocal 
section. 

The new British section proved diffi- 
cult, as there seems to have been a lack 
of any really outstanding local record 
this past year. But I would like to single 
out special praise for George Melly’s 


vocals on the recent LP Saints and ° 


Sinners. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


1 Buddy Tate 
Felsted FAJ 7004 Ms—15 
2 Rex Stewart 
HMV 7EG8447 Ms—15 
3 Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 
Pye NJL18 V—15 
4 Erroll Garner 


Philips BBL 7282 P—10 
5 Teddy Buckner 

Vogue LAE 12129 T—10 
6 Buck Clayton 

Philips BBL 7317 Ms—10 
7 Buster Bailey 

Felsted FAJ 7003 Ms—8 
8 Clarence Williams 

Fontana TFE 17053 T—6 
9 Coleman Hawkins 

Felsted FAJ 7005 Ms—6 
0 No choice. 


British Jazz 
No choice. 


Once again I have avoided reissues, 
though two excellent items are the Duke 
Ellington Cotton Club recordings on 
RCA CDNI19 and Morton’s Red Hot 
Peppers on RCA RD27113. The Rex 
Stewart and Clarence Williams discs are 
old recordings but only one title has 
been issued here before. As anticipated, 
Stanley Dance’s Felsted recordings have 
featured prominently in this year’s choice 
and I hope that his recent activities in 
the same field will be up to the same 
high standard. I have not heard any- 
thing to interest me in the modern cate- 
gory and as [I have heard very few 
British jazz records this year I have not 
made any selections in this section either. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8270 V—20 
2 Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10137 Ms—15 
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3 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10136 Ms—10 

4 Buck Clayton 

Philips BBL 7317 Ms—10 
5 Coleman Hawkins 

Felsted FAJ 7095 Ms—10 
6 Duke Ellington 

Philips BBL7338 Mc—10 
7 Duke Ellington 
RCA RD 27133 T—8 
8 Duke Ellington 

RCA RD 27134 T—7 
9 Earl Hines 


Felsted FAJ 7002 P—S 
10 Buster Bailey 
Felsted FAJ 7003 Ms—5 


British Jazz 


1 Kenny Baker 
Columbia 33S 1140—50 
2 Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC 1076—25 
3 Al Fairweather and Sandy Brown 

Columbia 33SX 1159—25 
_ Not perhaps quite so strong a year this 
time, but a wonderful year for Ellington, 
and the mainstreamers. I was sorry only 
to find space for three of Stan Dance’s 
excellent Felsteds, and regretted to have 
to omit such things as Lockjaw Davis 
With Basie, the Muddy Waters, Distingue 

Lovers and the Jelly Roll. 

The LP that earned most marks from 
me, is a record that I think has been 
grossly undervalued. It is a superb re- 
cording, and contains some of the best 
singing and playing from Louis since the 
Hot Five days. A famous coloured 
artist, himself a singer of note, remarked 
to me only the other day after hearing 
The Good Book a time or two, “ That’s 
not the record of the year, that’s the 
record of a century! People should take 
notice of what Louis says in there—its 
important! ” I believe he was right. 


RECORDS 


YOUR CHANCE 


to buy discs TAX FREE if you are 
overseas (H. M. Forces included) 


No charge for postage or packing to 
H.M. Forces or Home customers. 


Any available records JAZZ, POP or 
CLASSICAL—sent by our Mail Order 
Service (our guarantee—NO RISK 
TO YOU) anywhere—anytime 


Every record brand-new and unplay- 
ed, perfectly packed, and insured. 


Send to us first, for FREE Lists and 
details :- 


AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 


In association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
Lendon, W.C.2. 
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“HAVE TRUMPET, 
WILL EXCITE’ 


Dizzy Gillespie 


This is the Quintet DIZZY nearly brought 
over here. Otis Spann is on flute, and the 
fabulous Junior Mance on piano. 


My heart belongs to Daddy ; My man; 
Moonglow ; St. Louis blues; Woodyn’ you; 
Wrap your troubles in dreams; There is no 
greater love; | found a million dollar baby 


H.M.V. CLP 1318 
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exposure” 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON playing the numbers 
which made the band a big hit in the States. 
They are all originals by Kenny Graham, Harry 
South and Humph himself. 

Finger snapper ; It’s all up with |; Swallowing the 
blues ; One day | met an African... ..; ; Only 

for men; South winds ; Sweet and sour; 

Holy Main; Any kind of blues; Kilroy was gone; 
The house that Humph built 


Parlophone PMC 1110 


i Also EPs by 


SONNY STITT playing Jimmy Giuffre 


“BACK TO BACK” 


Duke El!ington and Johnny Hodges 
play the blues 


Duke foresakes his band to join Johnny Hodges for 
this session.Harry Edison is ontrumpet,Otis Spann 
guitar, Sam Jones bass and Jo Jones drums. 
Wabash blues ; Basin Street blues; Beale Street 
blues; Weary blues; St. Louis blues; Loveless love; 


Royal Garden blues 
H.M.V. CLP 1316 


“PRES AND TEDDY” LAUNCHING A NEW BAND 

arrangeme nts H.M.V. 7EG7532 
Lester Young — Teddy Wilson Terry Gibbs and his Orchestra 
On this date, LESTER YOUNG was reunited with his old Many top line West Coast men are featured in this group, 
partner from the Billie Holiday days, TEDDY WILSON. Condoli. Enevoldson, Holman, etc. It was recorded early 
On one title* Roy Eldridge joined them. this year. Titles include: Mercury YEP2512 
Prisoner of love; Louise; Pres returns; Love me or Moten's Swing ; Cotton Tail; Jumpin’ at the Woodside; ; 
leave me; Love is here to stay ; Gigantic blues* Don't be that way ; Flying Home 

H.M.V. CLP 1302 Mercury MMC 14018 NEW STEREO RELEASES THIS MONTH— 


COUNT BASIE (ONE MORE TIME) 
Columbia SCX3284 


and 


BARBER IN BERLIN 
Columbia SCX3282 (Lansdowne series) 


E.M.1. RECORDS LTD 
O 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


OSCAR PETERSON AT THE CONCERTGEBOUW 


The Oscar Peterson Trio recorded this live in Amsterdam, when Herb Ellis was still with the group. 
The lady is a tramp; We'll be together again; Bag's groove; Budo; I’ve got the world on a string ; Daahoud ; When lights 
are low; Evrev 


H.M.V. CLP 1317 


MIS MASTER'S VOICE 
CAPITOL. COLUMBIA 
PARLOPHONE. 
MERCURY EMARCY 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

THE HOT FIVE AGAIN: 

Don’t Forget To Mess Around; I’m Gonna Gitcha 
—Who’sit; Droppin’ Shucks 


(Parlophone GEP 8768. EP. 12s. 34.) 


FOUR STAR SERIES/LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
MIS HOT FIVE: 

Come Back Sweet Papa; Big Butter And Egg Man 
—Big Fat Ma And Skinny Pa; Sweet Little Papa 


(Fontana TFE 17183. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT FIVE, No 3: 
The Last Time; I’m Not Rough—Got No Blues; 
Yes, I'm In The Barrel 


(Philips BBE 12195. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The Hot Five keep popping up on 
different labels, willy-nilly, with little or 
no constructive thought behind the 
issues. The only exception here is the 
Parlophone EP, which contains four 
rough diamonds that have long been 
overdue for reissue. But when did Par- 
lophone obtain rights to the Okeh cata- 
logue, which we understand now belongs 
to Philips? 

As for the others, the Fontana EP 
contains three excellent tracks and one 
bad one—“Come Back Sweet Papa” is 
easily the worst of the Hot Five record- 
ings, which, of course, is why André 
Hodeir chose it for analysis in that 
pedantic book of his. All four tracks 
have been drawn from the ten-inch LP 
that was deleted in October. This is 
typical of the insanity that appears to 
have a hold on those responsible for the 
jazz releases at the major companies. 
The same applies to the Philips issue, 
which contains three tracks from 1927 
and one from 1925, all taken from the 
12-inch “Louis Armstrong Story”. 

Needless to say, there is no faulting 
any of the music, if we except “Sweet 
Papa”. This was Louis’ greatest and 
most exciting period, when he was not 
“bursting the bonds of the New Orleans 
framework” but rather rejoicing in the 
freedom it afforded him. a 


DON BAGLEY 
JAZZ ON THE ROCKS: 
Batter Up; Come Out Swingin’; Odd Man Out, 
Bulli Pen (20 min.)—Hold In There; Miss De 
Minor (14 min.) 


(Pye NPL 28008. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Bon Bagley is a bassist who once 
played with Stan Kenton and Les Brown 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


and is currently leading his own trio. 
He is a fine player who picks out a solid 
rhythm and solos with distinction. He 
composed all the numbers on this disc 
and leads the group in a session of 
pleasant, relaxed but undistinguished 
modern jazz. 

There are some worthwhile solos: 
Eddie Costa plays some swinging piano 
but leaves me cold on the vibes; Phil 
Woods has most of the solo space, is 
rather erratic but does manage to take 
off occasionally with some original and 
inventive playing; Salvador’s is unob- 
trusive; Persip is, as always, an effective 
drummer and Bagley makes a nice job 
of his solo number, “Odd Man Out.” 

If you don’t hear this record you won't 
have missed anything; if you do, it won’t 
offend you. 

K.B. 


Don Bagley (bs, Idr, arr); Eddie Costa (p 
and vib on “Bull Pen’’ and ‘‘Hold In There’’); 
Phil Woods (ale); Sal Salvador (g); Chartie 
Persip (d). 


CHRIS BARBER 
BARBER IN BERLIN VOL. 1: 
Climax Rag; Easy Easy Baby; Gotta Travel On; 
What’s I’m Gotcha—What’s I’m Gotcha (con't); 
Oh, My Maryland; Chimes Blues; Ice Cream 
(453 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1189. I2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is the best Barber record I have 
heard to date. It packs a real punch 
from the very first track and shows a 
splendid unity of purpose throughout. 
Indeed the first track is one of the best 
of a good collection. “Climax” goes 
with a will—the ensembles are tightly 
knit and the solos good. Particularly so 
being Halcox’s second on which he 
blows with great vigour and accuracy. 
He is also at his best on the very good 
“What’s I’m Gotcha” and the easy 
riding “Chimes”. But all the front 
line are on top form, and the three piece 
thythm show enthusiasm. They have 
now learnt to cover up those barren 
spots which used to occur, and the two 
Smiths have improved out of all know- 
ledge. Eddie in particular sounds good 
behind Sunshine’s clarinet on “Chimes”, 
and Dick, on a borrowed bass, produces 
a healthy beat behind the band on 
“Climax”. 

The too long drum solo on the flag- 
waver, “Ice Cream” is something of a 
waste of space, but I am sure Chris 
knows what his public wants, even if he 
doesn’t agree with it himself. Ottilie’s 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


vocal on “Easy, Easy Baby” is up to her 
usual standard, and I like the band’s 
use of a rock’n’roll beat—it fits well. 

If you need to be convinced that here 
is anything but a darn good jazz band, 
listen to the final all-in choruses on 
“Gotta Travel”—here the band really 
get together and soar. “~ 


Chris Barber (tbn); Pat Halcox (tpt); Monty 
Sunshine (cit); Eddie Smith (bjo); Dock Smith 
(bs); Graham Burbridge (d). Berlin 23/5/59. 


CHRIS BARBER 
CHRIS BARBER JAZZ PARADE—Vol. 2: 
lf 1 Could Only Hear My Mother Pray Again; 
Glory—Key To The Highway; Custard Pie 


(Pye NJE 1073. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four favourite songs of Sonny Terry 
and Brownie McGhee, two great singers, 
accompanied by various bits and pieces 
of the stomping Barber band. The two 
on the first side are spiritual numbers, 
while those on the reverse are from the 
blues tradition. It is not the best work 
of this magnificent pair but it is good 
enough and offers excellent value to 
anyone who wants a memento of their 
1958 tour with Barber. Collectors of 
local band recordings can regard this as 
a bonus issue—just like the Stock 
Exchange. 

GB. 


ACKER BILK 
VOLUME THREE: 


Gladiolus Rag; Darkness On The Delta—Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot; Careless Love 


(Melodisc EPM 7-101. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


Some early Bilk fare, mostly notable 
for the playing of the leader and trum- 
peter Wallis. The rag goes very nicely, 
it is a good tune, and the group use the 
right tempo and play it nearly straight. 
“Darkness” is not quite so successful. 
The rhythm is plonky and the two piece 
front line never quite get together. 

“Chariot” contains one of _ Bilk’s 
lugubrious vocals, plus some good 
clarinet and trombone. “Careless Love” 
has more clarinet, plus some good solid 
playing from Wallis. 

The ludicrous cover picture looks as 
if Mr. Bilk has swallowed that dog and 
is rueing his rash act of gluttony. 

(a) Acker Bilk (cit); Bob Wallis (tpt); Keith 
Avison (tbn); Johnny Macey (bs); Jay Hawkins 
(bjo); Viv Carter (d). 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


(b) Bilk, Hawkins, Macey, Carter, J. R. T. 
Davies (alt). 

(c) Bilk, Wallis, Hawkins, Davies, Johnny 
Mortimer (tbn); Ernie Price (bs); Ron McKay 


ACKER BILK 
ACKER'S AWAY: 
Acker’s Away; Blues For Jimmy—tLastic; East 
Coast Trot 


(Columbia SEG 7940. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Far be it from me to begrudge Acker 
and his guardians the cash they must be 
making, but I'm afraid I take my jazz 
too seriously to go on overlooking the 
ridiculous gimmicks they are using to 
capture the public’s unthinking fancy. 
The once funny joke has become a big 
drag, and they should kill it, before it 
multiplies. Already we’ve got Charles- 
worth and his City Gents, and the Ash- 
man band in corny blazers. If they only 
knew how silly they look. And onz more 
beef—“Acker’s Away” is better known 
as “Over The Waves” and the arrange- 
ment here is based on the one used by 
George Lewis on American Music. Yet 
the composer credits go to “Bilk, Leslie”, 
which is a dead liberty, if you ask me. 

As for the music, it’s as good as ever, 
an achievement that is little short of 
miraculous. Acker sounds like Acker on 
tunes made famous by four great New 


PETER TANNER: 


by 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


Orleans clarinettists; he has no need to 
eg his head. The banjo treads heavily 
in places (the op2ning bars of “ ’Lastic ”’) 
but on the whole the band are as light 
as little fingers and as solid as clenched 


fists. 
TS. 
Acker Bilk (cit); Ken Sims (tpt); John 
Mortimer (tbn); Ron McKay (d); Ernie Price 
(bs); Ron James (bjo). London, 10th July, 1959. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET: 
When You’re Smiling—Le Souk 
(Philips BBE 12285. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Nomad—Marble Arch 
(Fontana TFE 17135. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


CREATION: 
Walkin’ Line; Two-Part Contention—When 1! 
Was Young; In Your Own Sweet Way 


(Philips BBE 12291. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The first of these three EP’s is taken 
from two of the first LP’s by the Bru- 
beck Quartet (“Jazz At Storyville” and 
“Jazz Goes To College’’) to be issued in 
Britain. Personally I prefer them to the 
two numbers on the second disc (taken 
from the 1958 “Impressions of Eurasia” 
album) though Ill admit that Morello 
and Benjamin swing the quartet more 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Champion Jack Dupree 
London LTZ-K 15171 ***** 


Kennedy Brown Bill Holman 
Gerald Lascelles Bud Powell 


Tony Standish Eureka Brass Band 
Melodisc MLP 12-110 ***** 


Peter Tanner Venuti-Lang All Stars , 


Sinclair Traill Champion Jack Dupree 
London LTZ-K 15171 **** 


HMV CLP 1289 
HMV CLP 1294 *##* 


Brunswick OE 9468 ***** 


than Dodge and Bates did. The 1954 
recordings have a feeling of freshness 
and spontaneity that I find lacking on the 
later numbers. Not that I think the 
Quartet has deteriorated—the recent 
“Newport 1958” album proves other- 
wise — it’s just that I thought the 
“Eurasia” set was a bit too pretentious, 
with too much striving for effect, though 
on “ Nomad,” one of the numbers here 
and the best from the set, both Brubeck 
and Desmond get going with some in- 
ventive and swinging playing. The other 
EP is also taken from a long player— 
the 1956 “Brubeck Plays Brubeck”—and 
features the leader as a soloist, playing 
his own compositions. The result is not 
jazz in the strictest sense but it is very 
interesting and individualistic. All the 
compositions are impressionistic, full of 
intriguing harmonies, and Brubeck plays 
them delicately and with charm. This 
is an entirely different Brubeck from 
what you hear with the Quartet. In 
some ways, it makes more stimulating 
listening. 
K.B. 


BBE 12285: Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Des- 
mond (alt); Bob Bates (bs); Joe Dodge (d). 
New York, 1954. 

TFE 17135: Brubeck (p); Desmond (alt); 
Joe Benjamin (bs); Joe Morello (d). New York, 
28th and 30th July, 1958. 

BBE 12291: Brubeck (piano solos). New 
York, 1956. 


RAYMOND BURKE 
RAY BURKE & HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND: 
Pm Gonna Sit Right Down And Write Myself 
A Letter; Big Butter And Egg Man—St. Louis 
Biues; In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree 


(Tempo EXA 94. EP. 13s.) 


More Dixie of the spirited Bourbon 
Street variety, this time taking its char- 
acter from the brawling trumpet of 
Thomas Jefferson, who is hot, pro- 
Armstrong, and occasionally short on 
taste. He can be heard at his subdued 
best behind Delaney’s vocal on “Apple 
Tree”. As a vocalist he’s aggressively 
loud, but gets the right sound, especially 
on “St. Louis Blues”. 

There’s an interesting drummer (listen 
to him behind Jefferson’s singing) in the 
good rhythm section, and Ray Burke is 
around with some impressive clarinet 
playing. Since Fazola died, Ray is un- 
doubtedly the best white clarinettist in 
the city—a sincere and friendly man who 
makes sincere and friendly music. Add 
Roy Zimmerman, a solid pianist of the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Floyd Bean, Stan Wrightsman school, 
and you’ve got a Dixieland band with 
plenty of body and more than the usual 
amount of soul. 

It makes you laugh when the pro- 
moters tell you there aren’t any more 
good trad bands to import. TS. 

Ray Burke (cit); Thomas Jefferson (tpt, vcl 
on tracks 1, 3); Jack Delaney (tbn, vcl on 
track 4); Roy Zimmerman (p); Phil Darois 
(bs); Johnny Edwards (d). New Orleans, 12th 
November, 1953. 


IDA COX 


Hard Time Blues; Take Him Off My Mind—Pink 
Slip Blues; Deep Sea Blues 


(Fontana TFE 17136. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


Just before the war, Ida Cox, who had 
for years toured the vaudeville circuits, 
came to work in New York at Cafe 
Society. Her short stay in town enabled 
her to make a welcome return to the 
recording studios, where she recorded 
several of her old favourite blues with 
a strong supporting cast of her own 
choosing. She could not have picked a 
better lead than Lips Page, a great blues 
man who shows throughout this record 
what a giant he was at this type of work. 
The rest of them play their parts to per- 
fection, and give Ida Cox the backing 
that a. good blues singer needs. 

Ida’s voice is deep and powerful, her 
diction being surprisingly good. She 
shows an inate feeling for blues phras- 
ing and makes good use of the delayed 
accent, as on “Hard Time”. The lyrics 
to “Take Him Off” are somewhat vege- 
tarian but amusing for all that. There 
is a strong beat and deep feeling for the 
words on both “Pink Slip” and “Deep 
Sea” and Ida communicates the mood 
with ease. Listen to the way she digs 
into the last chorus on “Deep Sea”; that 
is to my way of thinking real good blues 
singing. 

It might be a good thing if someone 
were to locate Miss Cox and get her into 
a studio once again—she is probably still 
touring around the Southern theatres 

S.T. 

Ida Cox (vcl) with Hot Lips Page (tpt); 
J. C. Higginbotham (tbn); Ed Hall (clit); James 
P. Johnson (p); Charlie Christian (g); Art 
Bernstein (bs); Lionel Hampton (d). New York 
31/10/39. For ‘‘Deep Sea’’ Fletcher Henderson 
replaces Johnson. Possibly same date. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 
BLUES FROM THE GUTTER: 
Strollin’; T.B. Blues; Can’t Kick The Habit; Evil 
Woman; Nasty Boogie (19} min. )—Junker’s 
Blues; Bad Blood; Goin’ Down Siow; Frankie And 
Johnny; Stack-o-lee (184 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15171. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


In case you haven't already, meet Jack 
Dupree, New Orleans barrelhouse piano 
player, blues singer, humourist, social 
commentator. Meet him and be im- 
pressed. I know of only a few others 
—Muddy, Lightnin’, Joe Turner, John 
Lee Hooker, for instance—who can 
touch him for sheer emotional impact. 
He moves among the top men. 

_As he himself has suggested, Jack 
sings and plays like Leroy Carr—‘the 
greatest of them all’—but his is a more 
furious style than Carr's. There is a 
touch of Maceo’s boisterousness, a hint 


of Fats Domino’s swinging beat (“Jun- 
ker’s Blues”, “Frankie And Johnny”), 
and all of Muddy Waters’ vehemence. 

There is nothing “light” about this 
music. This is the tough blues, the 
blues from the gutter, as it says. Jack 
has lived the life of a Negro in the 
United States, North and South, up and 
down. He is a man who keeps his eyes 
open, and from what he has observed 
and experienced he builds his stories. 
He tells the uncluttered truth, recording 
the predicament of the “junker” with 
vivid and brutal indifference, expressing 
his own opinion in a muttered “I’m 
sick as I can be.” There are no bad 
tracks. “Frankie and Johnny” (“went 
down to the German’s, at Rampart and 
Dumaine’’) swings till you ache, as does 
“Stack-o-lee”. My best would be “T.B. 
Blues” and “Goin’ Down Slow”, while 
the wheeling “Nasty Boogie’ contains 
one of my favourite lyrics—‘Mama 
bought a chicken, she took him for a 
duck/Laid him on the table with his 
legs stuck up/Yonder come the children 
with a spoon an’ glass/Catch the gravy 
drippin’ from his yas, yas, yas.” “Bad 
Blood” and “Evil Woman” are full of 
robust and sometimes cruel humour— 
“You got a face like a monkey, hair like 
a Teddy bear.” 

The accompaniment, by what is really 
a highly musical rhythm-and-blues 
group, does not intrude overmuch into 
the singer's domain, and manages to 
have a few moments of its own. Ennis 
Lowery comes on like T-bone Walker 
and all the others, and _ contributes 
several fine, hollerin’ solos. Jones and 
Marshall do right by the beat, while 
Pete Brown jumps and moans in his old 
manner, which I didn’t think he could 
do; he plays wailing solos on “Stack-o- 
lee” and “Evil Woman”, teaming to 
stunning effect with Jack’s driving piano. 

They keep on telling us that the old- 
time blues singers have all gone, which 
is a laugh; this LP, by one who is realy 
just arriving, shows that. I’m pretty sure 
it is a great record, one that might even 
rank above, but only slightly, the Muddy 
Waters LP on London. For Champion 
Jack’s material, as presented here, is 
more personal—more from himself than 
for others—than that of Muddy Waters 
as presented on his London LP. om 


Champion Jack Dupree (p, vcl): Pete Brown 
(alt); Ennis Lowery (amp/gtr); Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs); Willie Jones (d). 


HARRY EDISON 
FOUR SWEETS: 
it Happened Monterey; Louisiana—Candy; 
if | Had You 


(Columbia SEG 7934. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


When “Sweets” blows, he does so with 
an assured confidence and a golde> tone 
in the lower register which will always 
endear him to me. His years with Basie 
have rounded off his style into some- 
thing compact, concise, and very sensi- 
tive. On this record he is in_ his 
element, soloing in front of a neat, un- 
complicated rhythm section. He has a 
way of squeezing a note at the end of 
a phrase, like Eldridge, occasionally 
clipping a phrase viciously and luxuriat- 
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ing in the added space he has left him- 
self for the next one. This is my kind 
of jazz, with emphasis on the open horn 
tracks “Monterey” and “Candy”, but his 
unusually slow “If I Had You”, a muted 
track, is really the piece of resistance. 

Harry Edison (tpt); Kenny Drew (p); John 
Simmons (bs); Charles Persip (d). New York, 
13th November, 1958. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
SOLITUDE: 
(a) Solitude; (a) Where Or When; (b) Mood 
Indigo; (a) Autumn Leaves (17 min.)—(a) 
Prelude To A Kiss; (a) Willow Weep For Me; 
(b) Tenderley; (a) Dancing in The Dark 
(174 min.) 


(Philips SBBL 532. 1I2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is the stereo version of the record 
reviewed in June last year—with one 
omission. One track has now been 
deleted and it is unfortunate that it 
happens to be “The Skv Fell Down”, a 
charming Ducal composition and one of 
the very best pieces from the original 
record. 

“Willow” and “Mood Indigo” are 
splendid showcases for Shorty Baker’s 
warm toned trumpet. “Dancing” and 
“Autumn” are for Nance on trumpet and 
violin respectively. ‘Prelude’ belongs 
entirely to Hodges, and “Where And 
When” is a_ vehicle for Gonsalves 
breathy tenor. The other two tracks are 
for Duke and Jimmy Hamilton. 

The stereo sound is excellent, the 
orchestral sound being very alive. 

(a) Duke Ellington (p); Cat Anderson, Willie 
Cook, Clark Terry, Ray Nance, Hal Baker (tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, John Sanders, Britt Woodman 
(tbns); Jimmy Hamilton (cit); Johnny Hodges, 
Russell Procope (as); Paul Gonsalves (ten); 
Harry Carney (bari); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam 
Woodyard (d). October, 1957. 

(b) Rick Henderson (as) added Sept., 1957. 


THE EUREKA BRASS BAND 
THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS, Vol. 2: 
Panama; Trombonium; Just A Little While To 
Stay Here (14 min.)—Lord, Lord, Lord; 

Eternity; Maryland, My Maryland (18 min.) 


(Melodisc MLP 12-110. I2inLP. 39s. I1$d.) 


It was Bill Harris, I believe, who once 
remarked, “There are different kinds of 
swing, but you’ve never really heard 
swing until you’ve heard one of those 
New Orleans brass bands.” I’m with him, 
all the way. The Eureka, last of the line 
of great marching bands, is the only 
large group playing today which can 
outswing the Basie band. They have 
swing, power, heat, drive, delicacy, 
charm, light and shade, imagination and 
cohesion, and on this LP they show all 
these qualities to the full. It is a mag- 
nificent achievement, on the part of both 
the men in the band and Sam Charters, 
who went to a great deal of trouble to 
record them. 

I am not going to detail the perform- 
ances here. Sam has done all that and 
more in his model album note. Suffice 
to say that I honestly believe ‘“‘Panama” 
to be one of the great jazz per’ormances. 
But every track is a classic. Each mem- 
ber of the band contributes, with Percy 
Humphreys, one of the unsung giants of 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


New Orleans jazz, outstanding. The 
trombones work beautifully together— 
raggedy but right; Willie Pajeaud’s play- 
ing on “Eternity” has all the tearing 
poignancy of the closing scenes of 
“Bicycle Thieves”, and Manuel Paul 
blows up a gale on “Panama”. If I had 
to look for faults I’d suggest that Alfred 
Williams get himself a better cymbal and 
that Melodisc takes a little more care 
with their re-recording—my pick-up 
jumps twice on “Eternity”, which it 
never did on the Folkways issue. Still, 
it must be admitted that the local com- 
pany’s production has improved slightly 
since the Woody Guthrie and early 
Leadbelly LP’s. 

To close, a couple of random and 
perhaps significant thoughts: Some of the 
music here recalls the sound of the Jelly 
Roll Morton band that recorded “Burnin’ 
The Iceberg” and “Tanktown Bump”; 
and “Trombonium” bears more than a 
trace of “Ory’s Creole Trombone”. 

TS. 

Percy Humphrey, Willie PaJeaud, George 
Color (Kid Sheik) (tpts); Sonny Henry, Albert 
Warner (tbn); Joseph ‘Red’ Clark (sousaphone); 
Manuel Paul (ten); Ruben Roddy (alt); Alfred 
Williams (snare d); Robert Lewis (bs d). 
Maggie Tappin’s meeting hall, New Orleans, 3rd 
March, 1958. 


WALLY FAWKES 
FLOOK DIGS JAZZ: 
Lucky Duck; Flook’s Fancy—Just A Closer Walk 
With Thee; Talk Of The Town 


(Decca STO 123. EP. 10s. 11}$d.) 


Hefti’s “Lucky Duck” makes a crisp 
opening number in mainstream vein for 
the Troglodytes, but thereafter they play 
traditional material. Wally Fawkes’ 
style has not changed much, though it 
has improved enormously in execution, 
since those far off days when he and 
Humphrey Lyttelton used to sit in with 
George Webb. Spike Mackintosh’s 
trumpet, Satchmo-like in its attack, gets 
rough and strained at times, but the 
band has a clean and cohesive sound 
about it, which points to the fact that 
they all know what they are doing. A 
little more attention to detail — for 
instance there’s some very poor clapping 
behind Wall’s solo in “Thee”, and some 
straying chords in the piano backing to 
“Talk”—and this will be a good — 


Spike Mackintosh (tpt); Jeremy French (tbn); 
Wally Fawkes (cit); Colin Bates (p); Russ Allen 
(bs); Dave Pearson (d). London, January, 1950. 


LENNIE FELIX 
CAT ON A HOT TIN PIANO: 
(a) After You’ve Gone; (b) Manhattan; (b) 
Whiskers; (a) Ain’t Misbehavin’ (11 min.)— 
(b) That’s A Plenty; (b) On The Alamo; Ta) 
Merely The Blues; (c) She’s Funny That Way 
(113 min.) 


(Columbia 33S 1144. I0inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


This cat Felix has a habit of turning 
up in the studio and making astonish- 
ingly good records. The only trouble is 
that he doesn’t turn up often enough for 
my liking, but perhaps he is well-versed 
in the noble art of creating a scarcity 
value! On two tracks, “After” and 
“She’s Funny”, he appears at the helm 
of a Challen “Multitone” piano, which 
produces a sound akin to harpsichord, 


but not so rich. I could have done with- 
out this novelty, but not without Tony 
Coe, who contributes brightly and ex- 
pressively to the A and C tracks. His 
tone should be an inspiration to all 
aspiring alto players. 

As for Lennie, he sounds better each 
time I hear him. Whether romping 
through a ragtime piece like “That’s A 
Plenty” or exploring the blues in 
“Merely The Blues” he has his own 
personal approach and a technical exact- 
itude for detail which is now his hall- 
mark. “Alamo” is my favourite piece, 
with its powerful Hines inference and a 
perceptible suggestion that Mr. Felix has 
heard of a pianist called Art Tatum. Mr. 
Preston’s Lansdowne series will last a 
long time if they go on making records 
like this. 

G.L. 


(a) Lennie Felix (p); Tony Coe (alt); Jack 
Fallon (bs); Lennie Hastings (d). 

(b) as (a) but Coe (ait) out. 

(c) as (a) but Coe (cit). 


ELLA. FITZGERALD— 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
PORGY AND BESS: 
-Summertime—Oh, Doctor Jesus; | Got Plenty 
O’Nuttin’; Bess, You Is My Woman Now—it 
Ain’t Necessarily So 


(HMV 7EG 8489-90. EPs. Ils. 14d.) 


A couple of EP’s from the longplayer 
reviewed in our August issue. Although 
we have been swamped with recordings 
of P & B, I can still listen to this version 
with pleasure. Louis is a bit hampered 
with the Gershwin lyrics in places, but 
his wonderful sense of theatre manages 
to prevail over all obstacles. His best 
track is “Plenty O’ Nuttin’” in my 
opinion, but that ain’t necessarily so. 
Ella sings “Summertime” with her 
unique sense of pitching and warm 
vibrato, but is even better on “Bess You 
Is My Woman”, where she underlines 
the words and really gets to the essence 
of the song. 

S.T. 


ELLA FITZGERALD— 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
ELLA AND DUKE: 
V’'m Beginning To See The Light; Lost In Medita- 
tion; Drop Me Off In Harlem; Clementine 


(HMV 7EG 8484. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Four tracks of Ella singing 
with the Ellington band in accom- 
paniment, taken from the  well- 
known LP’s. I do not see why these 
four tracks should be chosen, but if you 
like the particular titles, or can’t afford 
the two LP’s,’then you will find them 
quite rewarding. 

“Drop Me Off In Harlem” is my own 
favourite here, if only because it is one 
of the Duke’s compositions that has 
never quite received the recognition it 
deserves. Ray Nance plays the opéning 
trumpet chorus and Ella does right by 
the newly added words. Billy Stray- 
horn’s “Clementine” gives Ella a good 
opportunity for scat singing, while “I’m 
Beginning To See The Light” has long 
been a fine and famous vehicle for her 
talents. 

P.T. 
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THE FIVE PENNIES 


Main Title; Five Pennies; After You’ve Gone; 
Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home; 
Indiana Radio Montage; Indiana; Goodnight, Sleep 
Tight; Lullabye In Ragtime; Battle Hymn Of The 
Republic (20 min.)—The Five Pennies Saints; 
Washington And Lee Swing-Runnin’ Wild; Med- 
ley; Just The Blues; Carnival Of Venice; The 
Music Goes ’Round And ’Round; Wail Of The 
Winds; Jingle Bells; Finale Battle Hymn 
(20 min.) 


(London HA-U 2189. I2inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


This, the sound track of the fi'm, 
comes to you in a magnificent binder 
complete with ten pages of pictures in 
colour. It must be the most lavish 
wrapper that any record has yet achieved 
to date. 

Jazzwise there is not an awful lot for 
you here, but the spots of Louis Arm- 
strong are good spots, and the music is 
cheerful and tuneful if nothing else. Red 
Nichols blows his trumpet as he always 
has; technically perfect, but with little 
warmth or feeling. The group portray- 
ing the Five Pennies sound a good, work- 
manlike Dixieland group, and Louis’ 
band sound great. On the sleeve the 
normal All Stars are to be seen, but 
except for Trummy Young and Billy 
Kyle I didn’t recognise the rest of the 
group portrayed on the screen. The 
drummer was a new face to me, and so 
was a bespectacled tenor saxophonist 
and a French Horn player, the latter 
visible only in the closing sequences. 


LYTTELTON } 


AND HIS , 


BAND 
Coming Your Way! 


December: 


Ist Marquee Jazz Club 
2nd Catford Jazz Club 
3rd Grosvenor House—London 


5th Burslem—Queen’s Hall ] 
8th Southport—Floral Hall 
9th Whitehaven—Empress 
Ballroom 
10th Barrow-in-Furness—Palais ‘ 


llth West Hartlepool—Queen’s 
Rink Ballroom 
12th Frodsham—Mersey View 
Pleasure Gardens 
5th Barnet—Jazz Club 
17th Hannah House, W.1—Marks 
& Spencer’s Ball 
18th Southsea—Savoy 
19th Dover—Town Hall 
20th Chingford—jazz Club 
21st Welwyn Garden City—Jazz 
Club 
22nd Marquee Jazz Club 
29th Marquee Jazz Club 
30th St. Albans—Jazz Club 
31st Waldorf Hotel 
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Who and why, I wonder? 

“After You’ve Gone”, “Bill Bailey”, a 
great “Just The Blues” and the riotious 
“Saints” are the best tracks, but of 
course they all feature Louis. . 


DIZZY GILLESPIE and 
STUFF SMITH 
Rio Pakistan; It’s Only A Paper Moon (194 
min.)—Purple Sounds; Russian Lullaby; Oh Lady 
Be Good (22 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1291. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


When two first class musical clowns 
meet anything can happen. Without 
being disparaging, I feel that this briefly 
summarises the situation on this session. 
Both Dizzy and Stuff swing like mad, in 
a highly original manner, but the results 
are not a major contribution to jazz. 
For one thing the trumpet and vio in are 
not very compatable instrumen's, even 
when the trumpet produces those tightly 
muted sounds so favoured by Dizzy. 
Stuff works away with his bow, pro- 
ducing amazing bridge passages and far 
more than normal bite from those slim 
strings. I would have derived real 
pleasure from seeing their joint act in 
the 1957 JATP tour, in Europe, but the 
same thing lacks the visual aspect of 
such- musical fun-making when presented 
on a record. Dizzy’s open horn cheruses 
of “Paper Moon” are masterpieces, and 
Stuff whips up a fair frenzy in “Russian 
Lullaby”. There is also a c'os: harmony 
vocal thrown in for good measure on 
“Lady Be Good”. 

The rhythm section, with Kelly's piano 
in the forefront, has quite a tough 
assignment to match these two highly 
rhythmic soloists, but they provide a 
firm, if occasionally out of balance, lift 
to the proceedings. 


Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Stuff Smith (vin); 
Wynton Kelly (p); Paul West (bs); Jj. C. Heard 
(d). The Gordons (voc) on “‘Lady Be Good” 
only. July, 1957. 


THE GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 


You Better Run; John The Revelator—Daniel 
Saw The Stone; When The Saints Go Marching In 


(Columbia SEG 7924. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


No one needs to pretend that this is 
deep-down, primitive gospel singing. but 
it has many of the merits of that music, 
combined with a consistent vitality and 
swing. At the same time, there is a 
considerable degree of sophistication, 
and the music is presented so that it is 
always acceptable. The smoothness will 
deter those who prefer the primitive, but 
the arrangements and the orchestral 
quality of the group’s work will appeal 
to those who like middle period jazz. 
The only criticism of this selection is 
the inclusion of “The Saints”, a tune 
now ruined beyond redemption by you 
know what. 

GB. 


BENNY GOLSON 
BENNY GOLSON’S NEW YORK SCENE: 
Something In B Flat; Whisper Not; Step Lightly 
(19 min.)—Just By Myself; Blues it; You're 
Mine You; Capri (19} min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12190. I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Benny Golson is a musicians’ man, 
who has been making his impression on 
his fellow craftsmen for several years, 
notably from the time he was in Dizzy 
Gillespie’s big band. The saxophone 
players who set him off on the right road 
included Don Byas and Lucky Thomp- 
son, and his experience has included 
band work under Johnny Hodges and 
Earl Bostic. He is one of those jazz- 
men of the present time whose roots are 
in the good swinging music of an ear ier 
period, yet who is fully alive to all the 
implications of today. 

With an admirable rhythm section and 
Art Farmer’s trumpet, the four tracks by 
the smaller group are the better ones in 
the collection, showing Golson’s own 
liking for good melody and his ability 
to command it. In “You’re Mine”, a 
creamy confection for tenor and rhythm, 
his breathy playing shows—tonally at 
least—his debt to Lucky Thonrson. 
Other notable tracks are the delightful 
“Step Lightly”, in which Golson is 
striving to recapture a “church fee ing”, 
and “Blues It” a swinger with a deep 
moaning sound at medium tempo, on 
which Farmer shows the quality he has 
displayed with Jug Ammons. 

There is a crisply professional feeling 
about this whole performance, and at the 
same time enjoyment and a sense of 
direction. It is the sort of modem 
record recommended to trads who are 
starting to listen to something different. 

Art Farmer (tpt); Benny Golson (ten); 
Wynton Kelly (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Charlie 
Persip (d). On tracks 2, 4, 7 added:—Gigi 
Gryce (alt); Sahib Shihab (bar); James Cleveland 
(tbn); Julius Watkins (French horn). 


BENNY GOODMAN 
THE BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET/B.G.6: 
(a) Just One Of Those Things; (a) Rachel’s 
Dream; (b) Shine; (b) China Boy 


12s. 3d.) 


These tracks date from 1945 and are 
excellent examples of Benny’s latter-day 
chamber music recordings. Teddy 
Wilson’s sensitive and always relaxed 
and swinging piano highlights “Just 
One Of Those Things”, with Red Norvo 
and Slam Stewart giving good support. 

“Rachel’s Dream” is a fast-paced riff 
tune of the period and it’s given typical 
Goodman treatment, with Slam Stewart 
well to the fore. On the remaining 
tracks Mel Powell replaces Wilson. Once 
again excellent teamwork and imagin- 
ative treatment combine with good 
musicianship. Mel may lack Teddy’s 
warmth, but he shows fine inventiveness 
on his solo of “Shine” which is unfor- 
tunately not sustained by guitarist Mike 
Bryan. Benny himself plays impeccably 
throughout. 


(a) Benny Goodman (cit); Teddy Wilson (p); 
Mike Bryan (g); Red Norvo (vib); Slam Stewart 
(bs); Morey Feld (d). Recorded May 7, 1954. 

(b) Mel Powell replaces Teddy Wilson. Ist 
track recorded August 29, 1945. 2nd track 
recorded September 24, 1945. 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLY 


GRAPPELLY PLAYS COLE PORTER: 
it’s Delovely; Ca C’est L’amour; In The Still 
Of The Night; | Get A Kick Out Of You; All 
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(Fontana TFE 17184. EP. 


Through The Night; What Is This Thing Called 

Love; Easy To Love; Begin The Beguine (18 

min.)—Just One Of Those Things; Rosalie; My 

Heart Belongs To Daddy; Anything Goes; You’re 

The Top; You’re Sensational; Love For Sale; 
Night And Day (17 min.) 


(Felsted SPD 3002. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


This isn’t really a jazz record at all, 
and I am rather surprised that Decca 
should have included it in their re- 
viewers’ list. 

However, those who like Stephane 
Grappelly’s sensitive violin playing and/ 
or the tunes of Cole Porter will probably 
enjoy the album. Considerable thought 
has gone into its production, and the 
stereo recording is excellent. As you 
may guess, the performances have been 
treated in a lush manner, with Stephane’s 
solo playing supported by strings, rhythm 
and a choir. An excellent commercial 
offering played with impeccable taste and 
musicianship, but a far cry from the old 
Quintet of the Hot Club of France days. 


JOE HARRIOTT 
BLUE HARRIOTT—JOE HARRIOTT QUINTET: 
Blues; Still Gooffin’—Count Twelve; 
Jumpin’ with Joe 


(Columbia SEG 7939. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


An excellent local record. It is my 
guess that it stands a very good chance 
of featuring in next year’s list of poll 
choices. Joe Harriott’s alto is fluent 
and decisive and Hank Shaw’s trumpet 
and the piano of Harry South are 
uniformly excellent. Above all, this is 
a real group which is making something 
worthwhile, far above the flashy tech- 
nical exercises which often pass for 
modern jazz. The two blues tracks, first 
on each side, are the more interesting ef 
the set, but there is good material also 
on the up-tempo tunes. 

G.B. 


Joe Harriott (alt); Hank Shaw (tpt); Harry 
South (p); Coleridge Goode (bs); Bob Orr (d). 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
THE GENIUS OF COLEMAN HAWKINS: 
1’ll Never Be The Same; You’re Blase; | Wished 
On The Moon; How Long Has This Been Going 
On; Like Someone In Love; My Melancholy Baby 
(223 min.) Wind; In A Mellow Tone; 
There’s No You; The World Is Waiting For The 
Sunrise; Somebody Loves Me; Blues For Rene 
(243 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1293. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I am amazed that a man who has been 
playing jazz for as long as Coleman 
Hawkins has can still find somethin 
fresh to say about these old standar 
tunes. He says so much, and with such 
incredible ease and lack of fuss, that he 
more than justifies the arbitrary rank of 
genius which is accorded him in the 
album's title. His timing and phrasin 
must rank him as the greatest of a 
tenor players, and they contribute to the 
fact that he is so essentially listenable. 
As a showcase for one instrumentalist 
there is little to surpass this album; I 
am not entirely in sympathy with the 
rhythm section, and I feel that there are 
brief moments when Hawk isn’t either, 
but he is big enough to triumph over 
such minor misdemeanours. 
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I do not pretend to know the technical 
snags attached to the playing of any of 
the saxophone family. Benny Green, 
who does, wrote the sleeve notes, and 
says that Hawkins “has come to repre- 
sent... the epitome of a certain 
approach to improvisation on the tenor 
saxophone. .. .” These are well chosen 
words for they convey to me the overall 
trademark of his style, that indescrib- 
able feeling of exhilaration which I get 
the moment he starts to blow. Hawk 
never holds anything back from _ his 
audience, always knows where he is 
going, and never forsakes the warmth 
which is such an essential part of the 
whole jazz language. 

In an album packed with brilliance, | 
single out Duke Ellington’s ‘Mellow 
Tone” as the high spot. In this track 
and “Blues For Rene” he is in his most 
biting mood, blowing fat pungent 
phrases of pure jazz such as we hear all 
too seldom. Make this one of the 
records to restock your een 


Coleman Hawkins (ten); Oscar Peterson (p); 
Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown (bs); Alvin Stoller 
(d). 24th October, 1957. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
(a) All Of You; Sometimes I’m Happy; (b) 
You Took Advantage Of Me; (b) When It’s 
Sleepy Time Down South; (a) There'll Be Some 
Changes Made; (a) "Deed | Do (184 min. )— 
(b) Don’t Worry ’Bout Me; (b) All The Way; 
Just One More Chance; (b) It’s Not For Me To 
Say; (b) I'll Never Smile Again; (a) Baby Won't 
You Please Come Home (19} min.) 


(MGM-C-792. I2inLP. 34s. 


According to the sleeve, Leonard 
Feather claims that these were the last 
sessions made by Lady Day. He omits 
to give the date, so I for one am none 
the wiser. She sounds to be in better 
voice than on some of her more recent 
records, but her pitch is noticably un- 
certain, especially in some of the verse 
introductions. Her phrasing is entranc- 
ing, all her devices for sustaining 
interest are there, and that husky throaty 
voice cuts through the accompaniment 
with graceful ease. If you have her 
early records with Teddy Wilson, her 
Commodore “Strange Fruit”, and a 
cross-section of the work she did for 
Granz’s labels, you will have an accurate 
picture of the transition which took place 
in her voice. I shall not pass judgment 
on the relative merits of these periods— 
too many people have already attempted 
this distasteful task, and it achieves 
nothing. 

The sleeve gives very inadequate in- 
formation about the sessions, with one 
exception. Most tracks on the second 
side are accompanied by Ray Ellis and 
strings; some of those on the first have 
strings, with soloists like Gene Quill and 
Jimmy Cleveland added. “Sweets” 
Edison is prominent as a soloist on a 
small group which accompanies four of 
the tracks. 

GL. 


(a) Harry Edison, Joe Wilder (tpt); Billy 
Byers (tbn); Al Cohn (ten); Danny Bank (bar); 
Hank Jones (p); Barry Galbraith (g); Milt 
Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 

(b) Unknown. Gene Quill (alt) and Jimmy 
Cleveland (tbn) can be heard solo on some 
tracks. 


THE JAZZOPATERS 


(a) Tin Roof Blues; (b) Royal Garden Blues— 
(¢) Little White Lies; (d) Farewell Blues 


(Melodisc EPM 7-100. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


Some pretty fair music by a mixed 
bunch of British and German musicians. 
I have given you the personnel as well 
as I am able but the sleeve note is so 
confusing that it is practically impos- 
sible to make out what it all really 
means. I think it is probable that Phil 
Rhodes plays trumpet on at least two 
of these sides, and that the clarinettist 
heard on “Farewell” is none other than 
Elmer Terry Smith-Lightfoot. 

Anyway it doesn’t really matter too 
much. There is some good trumpet on 
“Tin Roof” and “White Lies’, some 
Freeman-ish tenor on “Royal-Garden”. 
The rhythm is steady enough and there 
is a fair share of enthusiasm throughout 
the whole session. ‘as 


(a) Gerd Braukmann (tpt); Phil Rhodes (tbn); 
Klaus Bastert (cit); Hermann Meulman (ten); 
Paddy Lightfoot (bjo); Jim Garforth (d); 
Wolfgang Milbratz (bs). 

(b) Same except Bastert (ten); Meulman 
(cle); Pater Taige (d). 

(c) Same Ludwig Ellerman (g) added. Gar- 
forth replaces Taige. 

(d) Mr. Brother X (clit); Taige replaces 

rforth. 


JONAH JONES 
DIG CHICKS: 
1 Dig Chicks; Mandy; Marchetta; Tangerine; 
Cecilia; Blue Low (14 min.)—-Chloe; Lillete; 
Judy; Louise; Linda; Rosetta (15 min.) 


(Capitol T 1193. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


A rather commercial album of tunes 
associated with girls’ names, introduced 
by a banal riff number called “I Dig 
Chicks”. Jonah Jones’ Quartet play 
these numbers with an easy and relaxed 
shuffie-rhythm beat, but the treatment is 
too stereotyped and commercial to hold 
much interest for the average Jazz 
Journal reader. 

The record has something of the 
appeal of those by Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm in the ‘thirties, but lacks Fats’ 
humour and ability to create contrast. 
All the same, it makes a change from 
rock and roll. 

Incidentally, like most Capitol albums, 
this could have easily been fitted into 
a ten-inch LP, and I could have done 
without the blurb on the sleeve, which 
fails to give even the personnel. 


STAN KENTON 

THE STAGE DOOR SWINGS: 
Lullabye Of Broadway; The Party’s Over; Baubles, 
Bangles And Beads; Ev’ry Time We Say Good- 
bye; Whatever Lola Wants; Bali Ha’i (16 min.) 
—Hey! There; Younger Than Springtime; On The 
Street Where You Live; | Love Paris; I’ve Never 
Been In Love Before; All At Once You ove Her 

(16 min.) 


(Capitol T 1166. I2inLP. 32s. 


This is another swinging set of stan- 
dards (this time, hit songs from Broad- 
way shows) executed with the usual 
clean-cut and hard-hitting precision by 
Kenton’s powerhouse band. 

Having said that there’s not much to 
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add. There’s nothing very original 
about the performances. Certainlv there 
are plenty of good solos (notably by 
trumpeter Sheldon, altoist Niehaus, bari- 
tone saxist Rabinson, trombonists 
LeCoque and Larsen), the arrangements 
(all by Niehaus) are straightforwardly 
dynamic, the section work is first-rate 
and all the tunes are good ‘uns. But 
we've heard it all before. 

With so much else going on, the 
record is not recommended to serious 
collectors. Rather (and I think I said 
this about Kenton’s last record) it is 
superior dance music. If you accept it 
on that basis you'll enjoy it. Recorded 
sound is vivid. 

K.B. 


Stan Kenton (p, Idr); Frank Huggins, Al 
Sunseri, Bud Brisbois, Bill Catalano, Jack Sheldon 
(tpts); Archie LeCoque, Bob Olson, Bill Smiley, 
Kent Larsen, Jim Amlotte (tbns); Bill Perkins, 
Steve Periow, Bill Robinson, Bill Trujillo, Lennie 
Niehaus (saxes); Red Kelly (bs); Jerry McKenzie 
(d). Hollywood, late 1958. 


FREDDY KEPPARD 
NEW ORLEANS TRUMPET: 


(a) Salty Dog; Stockyard Strut—(b) Stomp Time 
Blues; It Must Be The Blues 


(Jazz Collector JEL 7. EP. 13s.) 


Here is a good chance to hear the 
powerful trumpet of “ Ol’ Whalemouth ” 
Keppard in four of his best recordings. 
No technician, Keppard provides a 
strong lead for both these groups and 
solos in economical fashion. He really 
drives the New Orleans ensembles in 
“Stockyard” and plays some simple, but 
exceedingly hot sounding hor on the 
easy paced “Salty Dog”. The clarinet 
on this side by O'Bryant is in the finest 
New Orleans tradition. The reverse has 
Keppard sounding much rougher. His 
intonation in places is bad, but both 
tracks are well worth hearing if only for 
the incomparable Dodds and the fine 
beat achieved by the rhythm section. 

(a) Freddy Keppard’s jazz Cardinals: Keppard 
(cnt); Eddie Vincent (tbn); Jimmy O'’Bryant 
(cle); Arthur Campbell (p); Jasper Taylor (4). 
Chicago, September, 1926. 

(b) Jasper Taylor’s State Street Boys: Keppard 
(ene); Eddie Ellis (tbn); Johnny Dodds (cit); 
Tiny Parham (p); Jasper Taylor (w’'bd). 
Chicago, November, 1926. 


BILL HOLMAN 
IN A JAZZ ORBIT: 
(a) Kissin’ Bug; (a) The Man 1! Love; (b) 
Goodbye; (b) You Go To My Head; (a) After 
You’ve Gone (20} min.)—(a) Far Down Below; 
(a) No Heat; (a) Theme And Variations No. 2; 
(b) Aura (20 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1289. I2inLP. 34s. 


Whatever Bill Holman does is always 
interesting. His recent “Fabulous Bill 
Holman” album was one of the best big 
band sets I’ve heard in a long time, and 
if this one isn’t quite as exciting in 
overall content it is nonetheless another 
outstanding record of big band jazz. 

Holman arranged all the numbers and 
composed the four that make up the 
second side. As André Previn writes in 
his interesting sleeve notes: “Bill’s com- 
positions and arrangements are both 
experimental and basic at the same time; 
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RECORD REVIJEWS—continued. 


they never for one moment cease swing- 
ing, and yet their rhythmic complexities 
are brilliant. His harmonic sense is 
quite daring at times and still his changes 
are comfortable and logical to play on. 
All his pieces have form and definite 
orderliness ...he builds his arrange- 
ments carefully and soundly and rarely 
succumbs to the screaming flag-waver 
ending so popular with many big bands 
. . . being a highly talented instrumen- 
talist himself, his arrangements are 
relatively easy to play.” 

The idea of this record was to i1te- 
grate the sound and feel of a small group 
the orchestral possibilities of a big band. 
It comes off. The saxes and brasses p!ay 
the ensembles brilliantly and they are 
driven along with a tremendous drive 
from a wonderful rhythm section. There 
are also good solos in plenty—it’s a 
pretty talented line-up — particularly by 
Holman himself, trumpeter Sheldon, all 
the trombonists, all the saxists and by 
Victor Feldman on piano. 

Holman’s original compositions are the 
most interesting to my ear but his 
arrangements of the standards somehow 
makes them sound like his own com- 


positions. 
K.B. 


(a) Bill Holman (ten/Idr/arr); Al Porcino, 
Ed Leddy, Jack Sheldon, Conte Candoli (tpts); 
Frank Rosolino, Carl Fontana, Ray Sims (tbns); 
Charlie Mariano, Herb Geller, Richie Kamuca, 
Charlie Kennedy, Bill Hood (saxes); Vic Feld- 
man (p); Buddy Clark (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 

(b) As for (a) except Stu Williamson (tpt) 
replaces Conte Candoli. July, 1958. 


JOHN LA SALLE QUARTET 

JUMPIN’ AT THE LEFT BANK: 

Welcome To The Left Bank; Let There Be Love; 
Vil Never Smile Again; Tired Of Love; Jus’ 
Sick Blues; Out Of This World (14 min.)— 
Just It Time; Clementine; Jumpin’ At The Left 
Bank; The Witch Song; Die Doe; Every- 

body Loves My Baby (16 min.) 


(Capito! T 1176. I2inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


A new vocal quartet who perform 
nightly at the smart Left Bank niterie in 
Manhattan. The singing is smart, 
rather cool and neither better nor worse 
than most other sophisticated groups 
performing today. It’s all very well to 
harmonize those modern sounds with 
clever effects and all the cool gimmicks, 
but what about the beat and the melody; 
surely they still count for something? 
Another short playing longplayer from 
Capitol. S.T. 


HUDDIE LEDBETTER 
ROCK ISLAND LINE: 
Rock Island Line; Take This Hammer—Red Cross 
Store Blues; I’m On My Last Go Round 


(RCA RCX-146. EP.) 


This version of “Red Cross Store” 
(from the American Musicraft label) is 
as fine a record as Leadbelly ever made. 
All the power and vehemence of which 
he was capable is summoned forth and 
moulded to the twelve-bar form. The 
words themselves are bitter, angry, and 
probably personal. Jimmy Porter would 
have admired Leadbelly tremendously. 

The remaining tracks are  slighter: 
“Last Go ’Round” is a modification of 
“Packing Trunk Blues” and on the other 


two the Golden Gate Quartet are jar- 
ringly smooth. Leadbelly was too rough, 
too tough, too good for these singers of 
refined spirituals. 
But you can’t afford to miss “Red 
Cross Siore”’. 
TS. 


HUDDIE LEDBETTER 

LEADBELLY’S LAST SESSIONS: 

Midnight Special; Boll Weavil Blues; Careless 
Love; Easy Rider; Cry For Me; Ain’t Gonna 
Drink No Mo’; Birmingham Jail; Old Riley; 
July Ann Johnson; It’s Tight Like That—Four, 
Five And Nine; Good Mornin’ Babe; Jail House 
Blues; You Know ! Had To Do It; Irene; Story 
Of The Five Cent Dude; How Come You Do 
Me Like You Do?; Hello Central, Give Me Long 
Distance Phone; Hesitation Blues; I’ll Be Down 

On The Last Bread Wagon (60 min.) 


Springtime in The Rockies; Chinatown; Rock 
Island Line; Backwater Blues; Sweet Mary; Irene; 
Easy Mr. Tom; In The Evening; I’m Alone Be- 
cause | Love You; House Of The Rising Sun; 
Mary Don’t You Weep—Fannin Street; Sugared 
Beer; Didn’t Old John Cross The Water?; No- 
body- Knows You When You’re Down And Out; 
Bully Of The Town; Sweet Jenny Lee; Yellow 
Gal; He Was The Man; We’re In The Same Boat 
Brother; Leaving Blues (60 min.) 


(Melodisc MLP 12-114, 12-115. 2xI2inLP’s. 
37s. each) 


Leadbelly is well represenied on record 
in this country, but that is no reason 
for overlooking these LP's, half of a 
four disc set that was originally issued 
on the American Folkways label. 
Although he didn’t realise it, they are 
Leadbelly’s last testament, as related 
and sung to Frederic Ramsey. Lead- 
belly talks, plays, sings, deep-laughs and 
ad-libs his way through two hours of 
playing time. The rich narrative is 
strung with songs—blues, pops, spirit- 
uals, parodies, any songs that came as 
the mind rambled back through an 
adventurous past—and it is all told in 
the voice that had a sound of axes 
ringing on a cold morning. 

It is useless to single out specific 
items, but one that does impress is a 
riotous parody on “Darktowa Strutters”’, 
called “I'll Be Down In The Last Bread 
Wagon”. “Springtime In The Rockies” 
is a classic interpretation that ranks with 
his “Dancing With Tears In My Eyes” 
on another LP from the same session, 
and the story of the five cent dude is 
alone worth the price of the record. 

A monumental set, that will enhance 
ae record collection. The second 
volume, containing the “Sinking Of The 
Titanic” and other memorable songs, is 
eagerly awaited. 

TS. 


LEFT BANK BEARCATS 

DIXIELAND?—CERTAINMENT!: 

Muskrat Ramble; Royal Garden Blues; Stay Out 
Of The Bathtub; Tin Roof Blues; Good News 
For Bourbon Street; Comin’ Round The Moun- 
tain; Camptown Races Medley (15 min. )—When 
The Saints Go Marchin’ In; Shakin’ With B.B.; 
Glow Worm; Jazz Me Blues; Feelin’ Mean And 

Low Down (16 min.) 


(Pye Golden Guinea GGL 0010. 12inLP. 21s.) 


If nothing else, these Golden Guinea 
LP’s are fantastic value for money as 
far as production and recording quality 
are concerned. It is thus a pity that I 
cannot honestly enthuse over the ham- 
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fisted attempts at jazz by this more or 
less amateur French group. 

Leader Durand plays some fair trom- 
bone, but the rest of the band, and par- 
ticularly the rhythm section, remind me 
of the birth pangs of the revivalist 
movement in this country a dozen or so 
years ago. 

The material is quite a good blend of 
old favourites interspersed with some 
strange titles, none of which carries 
composer credit on the label. Who 
wrote “Stay Out Of The Bathtub”? I 
wonder. Not that it matters much, as 
it appears to be “Please Don’t Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone”. “Jazz 
Me” and “Tin Roof” are among the 
better tracks of a dire selection which 
includes one of the worst p'ayed versions 
of “The Saints” on record. . 


Marcel Durand (\idr/tbn); Aron Dubois (tpt); 
Jacques Bonner (clit); Jacques Cas (d); Robert 
Eluist (bjo); Bernard Gaste (p); Jon Gautreaux 
(tu). No recording date given. 


HELEN MERRILL 
A DATE WITH THE BLUES: 
(a) You’ve Got A Date With The Blues; (b) 
When The World Was Young; (c) The Blues 
From Black Brown And Beige; (d) Signing Off 


(MGM 699. EP. 10s. 7d.) 

Leonard Feather wrote the first and 
last number on this EP and he also 
wrote the frothy sleeve notes about the 
amber quality of Miss Merrill’s voice. 
I do not altogether share Leonard’s 
enthusiasm for Helen Merrill as a jazz 
singer, but she is not without a feeling 
for jazz. 

Easily the best of the tracks is her 
interpretation of Ellington’s “Blues” 
from “Black, Brown and Beige”. Natur- 
ally, she cannot touch Mahalia Jackson, 
nor indeed even Joya Sherrill, but she 
does put this haunting piece over with 
sensitivity and taste. This is a long 
track and in between Helen’s vocals 
there is some effective tenor from Jerome 
Richardson. “When The World Was 
Young” also receives interesting treat- 
ment, but the other two are sung in con- 
ventional night club manner, and are of 
no particular merit. P.T. 

(a) Jimmy Jones (p/arr); Barry Galbraith 
(gtr); Johnny Cresci (d); Milt Hinton (bs); 
Jerome Richardson (flute and ten). 

(b) Jones; Frank Wess (flute and ten); 
Galbraith; Cresci; Hinton. 

(c) Jones; Galbraith; Cresci; Hinton; Rich- 
ardson; Kenny Durham (tpt). 

(d) Jones; Galbraith; Cresci; Richardson; Al 
Hall (bs). 


TEDDY MOSS/JOSH WHITE 
THE MALE BLUES: 
Tall Tom (Teddy Moss)—You Broke My Heart; 
Easy Papa—Pinewood Tom (Josh White)— 
D.B.A. Blues; New Mean Mistreater 


(Collector JEL 5. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


An agreeable but far from outstanding 
reissue of masters from the Gennett 
(Moss) and Perfect (White) catalogues. 
Moss is the more interesting artist, with 
a voice which resembles that of Lucille 
Bogan. His accompaniment features a 
fair pianist and a clarinettist who might 
have come straight from one of those 
Ma Rainey bands. 
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Pinewood Tom is a young and ineffec- 
tive Josh White. Both voice and play- 
ing lack conviction, and I much prefer 
the later Josh, for all his stagecraft. 
He, too, is accompanied by a _ good 
pianist, who could be Clarence Williams. 

A record for the wild-eyed blues 
collectors, such as myself. TS. 

Teddy Moss (vcl); unknown (cit); unknown 
(p). Richmond, Indiana, 1929. Josh White (vcl, 
gtr); unknown (p). February, 1935. 


PHIL NAPOLEON 
PHIL NAPOLEON’S EMPERORS OF JAZZ: 
Tiger Rag; Royal Garden Blues; South Rampart 
Street Parade; Sensation 


(Mercury YEP 9510. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Average Dixieland music by a group 
which has been playing at Nicks in New 
York’s Greenwich Village for a good 
many years. The hackneyed material 
doesn’t help, and the appeal will be 
limited to ardent Dixieland fans and 
possibly some of you who will recall 
with affection the earlier work of both 
Napoleon and pianist Frank Signorelli. 

Joe Dixon blows some fair clarinet on 
“South Rampart’? and Lou McGarity’s 
trombone is fruitily featured throughout. 
Of sentimental interest only is the some- 
what tuneless kazoo blowing of old- 
timer Tony Spargo. P.T. 

Phil Napoleon (tpt); Lou McGarity (tbn); Joe 
Dixon (cit); Frank Signorelli (p); Chuck Wayne 
(gtr); Felix Globe (bs); Tony Spargo (d and 
kazoo). 


RED NICHOLS 
PARADE OF THE PENNIES: 
Buddy’s Habits; Japanese Sandman; Mississippi 
Mud; Delta Roll; Dixie (20 min.)—Avalon; 
Davenport Blues; Tea For Two; Bass Face Joe; 
Washboard Blues; Parade Of The Pennies 
(17 min.) 


(Capitol T 1051. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


When The Saints Go Marching In; Battle Hymn 
Of The Republic 


(Capito! EAP 1-1206. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


In view of current interest in the 
habits and fashions of the ‘twenties I 
suppose that it was inevitable that Holly- 
wood should dig up the life story of Red 
Nichols for another glossy and _ senti- 
mentalised biography. 

As it happens, Red has no need of a 
film to help his popularity, for after 
facing some bad times in the late 
thirties and “forties, he has for the past 
ten years or so been playing very 
successfully on the West Coast, in just 
the manner which is heard here. 

Having been brought up on the Five 
Pennies, Miff Mole’s Molers, The Char- 
leston Chasers, Red Heads and other 
early Nichols groups, I do not feel 
inclined to dismiss his work as lightly as 
do many of today’s jazz critics. It is 
true that his playing is commercial and 
anaemic at times, but this group has still 
a quality and style about it which I find 
more agreeable and nearer to true jazz 
than many a contemporary revivalist 
group. 

The music is well played, though in- 
clined to be over-slick and over-arranged. 
However, the group has a_ compact, 
small band sound and the soloists play 
well. Trombonist Moe Schneider has a 


full tone and his playing throughout is 
well suited to the group. I also like 
Heinie Beau’s clarinet and Joe Rush- 
ton’s stylish bass sax playing. Red him- 
self still features the lyrical and Bixian 
style of old, which is particularly effec- 
tive on “Japanese Sandman’, “Daven- 
port Blues” (which also features some 
good alto from Wayne Songer) and 
“Dixie”. Angther good one is “Bass 
Face Joe”, written by Red himself and 
dedicated to Joe Rushton who is well 
featured. As can be seen, almost all 
the tunes have been associated with Red 
in the past and in some cases, “Tea For 
Two” and “Washboard Blues” for 
instance, the original arrangements and 
tempos have been closely followed. 

The EP features two of the numbers 
featured in the film “Five Pennies’— 
the Dixieland version of the latter hav- 
ing been in Red’s repertoire for a good 
many years now. Personnel is not given 
but the group sounds much like the one 
on the LP. Finally, a word of praise for 
the well written and informative sleeve 
notes. 

On ‘Davenport’, ‘‘Washboard’, ‘‘Delta Roll’’ 
and ‘‘Buddy’s Habits’’:—Red Nichols (cnt); Moe 
Schneider (tbn); Jackie Coon (mei); Wayne 
Songer (alt and bar); Heinie Beau (cit); Jerry 
Kasper (bs-sx); Bobby Hammack (p); Allan 
Reuss (g); Morty Corb (bs); Jack Sperling (d); 
Ralph Hansell (tymp, vib and bells). 

On all other tracks:—Red Nichols (cnt); Moe 
Schneider (tbn); Jackie Coon (mel); Bill Wood 
(clit); Heinie Beau (ten and cit); Joe Rushton 
(bs-sx); Bobby Van Eps (p); Allan Reuss (g); 
Morty Corb (bs); Rollie Culver (d). 

EP—No recording dates given. 


BUD POWELL 
THE LONELY ONE: 
Conception; East Of The Sun; Heart And Soul; 
Willow Groove; Crazy Rhythm; Willow Weep 
For Me (234 min.)—Bean And The Boys; Lady- 
bird; Stairway To The Stars; Lullaby In Rhythm; 
Star Eyes; Confirmation (25} min.) 


(HMV CLP 1294. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is one of Bud’s best, if not the 
best. It was recorded in 1955, when he 
was still highly active on the American 
jazz scene. Now, of course, for the 
price of a ’plane or rail ticket to Paris, 
you can go and hear him for yourself, 
if you are lucky, but I shall be surprised 
if you hear such form as he displays at 
this session. Dogged by ill health, and 
neglectful of his mental and physical 
condition for many years, he is now pay- 
ing the price of those early years when 
he led the modern set. 

As a pianist he comes closest to 
Tatum, both technically and in terms of 
imagination. He was quick to throw 
out the “restrictive practises” of the old 
regime, to explore new harmonies and 
chord patterns, and it was evident quite 
soon after the bop movement got under 
way that in Powell they had a piano man 
who could almost match their leader, 
Charlie Parker. Bud has taken many 
leaves out of Parker’s book, but’comes 
up persistently with major ideas of his 
own, backed by an excellent technique. 
It is the greatest pity that he attracted 
so many other pianists, whose technical 
ability was limited, to follow in his foot- 
steps, where they inevitably became busy 
near-copyists of their master. For that 
reason the field of modern pianists who 
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display originality is sadly limited. 

Highlights of this exciting record are 
his ethereal version of “Willow Weep”, 
a rare ballad treatment of “Stairway”, 
and a fast but lucid interpretation of 
“Lullaby In Rhythm”. “Bean And The 
Boys”, a Hawkins piece, makes for 
enjoyable listening, especially the bass 
chords in the opening passage. 

G.L. 


Bud Powell (p); George Duvivier (bs); Art 
Taylor (d). New York City, 27th April, 1955. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE 
FOR LADY—THE YOUNG/QUINICHETTE 
SEXTET: 
The Lady; God Bless The Child; Moanin’ Low 
(22. min.)—Good Morning Heartache; Don’t 
Explain; Strange Fruit (21 min.) 


(Esquire 32-084. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


This might have been no more than 
a trick record, using the loose connec- 
tion of Billie Holiday’s name to sell a 
casual collection of instrumentals. If so, 
it is a trick which has succeeded, and by 
an extraordinary coincidence it was due 
to appear here at about the time that 
Lady Day’s death was announced. Five 
of the numbers are songs which were 
used by the great singer and which she 
had made her own. The other one, first 
track “The Lady”, was written by 
Webster Young specially for the session. 

This is a quiet, brooding, thoughtful 
collection, in which the main tone is 
one of poetic melancholy. While the 
directing hand was that of Webster 
Young, the selection of Paul Quinichette 
to fill the front line was an obvious and 
no doubt inescapable choice. Lester 
Young was a musician and a personality 
very close indeed to Billie Holiday, who 
gave him the nickname which stayed 
with him to the end of his life. As his 
heir, ““Vice-Pres” Quinichette is ideal on 
this session, with his reconstruction of 
Lester’s style—much nearer to the 
original than the author was in his 
latter years. Listen particularly to his 
work on “Moanin’ Low”. 

Webster Young’s cornet—dry and 
cool—while close to his model Miles 
Davis, is not exclusively immured in a 
private dream like Miles. He plays 
with romanticism but with enormous 
restraint, well demonstrated perhaps if 
one imagines Kenny Dorham in his 
place on this session. Waldron’s 
economical piano is well placed here. 
The two rhythm men are quiet and keep 
their place. Joe Puma’s guitar may not 
be an ideal choice—one could see Kenny 
Burrell for instance doing this job bet- 
ter—but he is adequate. 

An interesting session, and a worthy 
one. How well they succeed is shown 
by the final track—a difficult one to put 
over properly. GB. 

Webster Young (cnt); Paul Quinichette (ten); 
Joe Puma (g); Mal Waldron (p); Earl May (bs); 
Ed Thigpen (d). 14/6/57. 


JEANNIE ROBERTSON 


JEANNIE ROBERTSON with ROBIN HALL: 
Twa Brothers—Davy Faa; My Rovin’ Eye 


(Collector JES 4. EP. 13s.) 


Jeannie Robertson is rightly claimed 
as one of the very greatest of British folk 
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TRADITIONAL 


Jelly Roll Morton and His Red Hot Peppers © RD-27113 
The Best of Muddy Waters © LTZ-M 15152 
Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry Back Country Blues @ LT2- 015144 


Johnny Dodds © LRA 10025 


GREAT JAZZ SINGERS 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe Gospel Train o LAT 8290 
Joe Turner The Boss of the Blues © SAH-K 6019 @LTZ-K 15053 


Ray Charles Yes 


Ella Fitzgerald The First Lady of Song o Lat 8264 | 
Billie Holiday Lady Day o 08 9172 Part 2 008 9199 Part 3 © OE 9251 


Jimmy Witherspoon New Orleans Blues © LTz-xk 15150 


BIG BAND SWING 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra Swingin’ at Maida Valeo Lx 4221 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra At His Very Best o rp-27133 
Count Basie and His Orchestra © RCX-1032 

Spike Hughes and His All-American Orchestra © LK 4173 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra The Woodchopper’s Ball 
© LAT 8092 


The quarter’s jazz records are fully detailed with notes on some important issues in 
: a8 the Decca-group Jazz Supplements. Supplement No. 18 covers Jan. '59 to March 59 
d 4 4 and Supplement No. 19 covers April 59 to June ’59. You can obtain your Jazz 
2 aie Supplements either direct from us or from your dealer (price 9d. each). 
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REVIVALISTS 


Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen Club Session with Colyer © LK 4178 
| Ken Colyer’s Omega Brass Band © DFE 6435 

The Lonnie Donegan Skiffle Group © DFE 6345 

- George Melly ‘Nothing Personal’ o Lk 4226 


Chris Barber's Jazz Bana Barber's Best LK 4246 


MODERN JAZZ 


The Jimmy Giuftre Trio The Three 15130 
The Real Lee Konitz © LTZ-K 15147 


Charlie Parker The Immortal Charlie Parker- 5 Volumes 
@ LTZ-C 15104-8 


The Modern Jazz Quartet One Never Knows 
© SAH-K 6029 @ LTZ-K 15140 


Lester Young Blue Lester o L1Tz-c¢ 15132 


Milt Jackson Bags Opus © SAH-T 6049 © LTZ-T 15172 


THE PROGRESSIVES 


Lennie Tristano Line Up @1T2-K 15033 


Charlie Mingus Jazz Workshop Pithecanthropus Erectus 
@ LTZ-K 15052 


The Charlie Mingus Jazz Workshop The Clown o LTz-K 15164 


Manny Albam and His Jazz Greats Westside Story o LvaA 9097 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON S§ E 11 
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singers. It is good that more of her 
recordings have been made available as 
she first appeared on one track only of 
an LP. She is a singer of the greatest 
dignity and relaxation. The way in 
which she takes her time and lets each 
song run its true old course will not 
appeal to those who are used to swifter 
and more nervous singing, such as that 
found in the great cities. 

“Davy Faa”, a Gypsy Davey type of 
story, is sung unaccompanied, the other 
two with the quiet and respectful guitar 
of Robin Hall. Wonderful brooding 
singing, but the listener must allow time 
and relaxation to gets its full <= 

.B. 


SAUTER—FINEGAN 
STRAIGHT DOWN THE MIDDLE: 
The Surrey With The Fringer On Top; Paradise; 
Sunshine Girl; Alright Already; Have You Met 
Miss Jones; Whirlpool (19 min.)—Aren’t You 
Glad You’re You; When A Woman Loves A Man; 
Scotch And Sauter; These Foolish Things; Straight 

Down The Middle (18 min.) 


(RCA SF-5042. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Those of you who are familiar with 
the arranging talents of Messrs. Eddie 
Sauter and Bill Finegan will know more 
or less what to expect from this new LP. 
The selections are little more than good 
commercial dance performances but 
with a difference; the difference being 
the originality of treatment. The per- 
formances never lack interest and the 
arrangements bristle with ideas which 
will no doubt be assiduously copied in 
some quarters. 

However, for the out and out jazz fan 
the interest is small. For the books, 
Eddie Sauter arranged “Paradise”, 
“Whirlpool”, “ The Surrey” and “Scotch 
And Sauter”. Bill Finegan arranged all 
the others except for “Aren’t You Glad 
You’re You” which was the work of 
Tommy Mitchell. P.T. 

Leaders: Eddie Sauter and Bill Finegan; Harvey 
Estrin, Al Block, Ray Shiner, Gene Allen, Wally 
Kane (saxes); Joe Ferrante, Al Maiorca, Nick 
Travis (tpt); Sonny Russo, Rex Peer, Tommy 
Mitchell (tbn); Jay McAllister (tu); Nanette 
Norton or Janet Putnam (harp); Dave Hildinger 
or Moe Wechsler (p); Milt Hinton (bs); Barry 
Galbraith or Mundell Lowe (gtr); Don Lamond 
(d); Joe Venuto (percussion). No recording date 
given. 


STAN TRACEY 
LITTLE KLUNK—STAN TRACEY TRIO: 
Lil OF Pottsville; Dream Of Many Colours; 
Little Klunk; Boo-Bah (21 min.)—Baby Blue; 
A Walk in The Park; We’ll Call You; Free 
(18} min.) 


(Vogue VA 160155. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The dominance of the comic strip in 
popular culture—so much so that some 
technical instruction manuals are written 
in this form—is probably a sign of the 
approaching decrepitude of our society, 
or something. Klunk is not one of the 
comic strip heroes it has been my ill 
fortune to meet, but judging by his 
appearance he must be among the mcre 
abysmal of his kind. The cover of this 
record is enough to put anyone off. 

No doubt the whole idea is based on 
a sort of pauper’s “Li'l Abner”, and 
there are some similarities with the set 
done by André Previn. But Previn had 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


several advantages in this game, not the 
least being the presence of Shelly Manne. 
I do not feel that Phil Seamen does very 
much to help this session, for much of 
the time he seems to clog up the progress 
with unvarying brush-work, or the 
throwing of misdirected bombs—a tech- 
nique rather out of place in this type 
of jamboree. 

All one can say is that the piano is 
much better than one might have ex- 
pected from either the sleeve or the 
titles, but it is not a record about which 
one can enthuse. I quote from Kenny 
Graham’s cover note:—“He (Tracey) 
selects notes and chords from the key- 
board rather like someone choosing hors 
d’oeuvre.” That sums it up, except that 
on a few tracks he plays vibes also. If 
only the drums would stop, one might 
find it all a little more comfortable. 


Stan Tracey (p/vbs); Kenny Napper (bs); Phil 
Seamen (d). 22/26 May, 1959. 


- MORE STARS IN STEREO 
(a) Symphonie Moderne; (b) El Bandido; (c) 
To The Ends Of The Earth; (d) I’m Confessin’; 
(e) My Blue Heaven (134 min.)—(f) Fever; 
(g) Baubles, Bangles And Beads; (h) When 
Lights Are Low; (j) Just My Luck; (k) Cherokee 
(14 min.) 


(Capitol SLCT 6184S. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


These hotchpotch collections have few 
redeeming features, except to demon- 
strate to friends and enemies the broad 
capacity of stereophonic sound to raise 
the roof in any medium. Shearing’s 
“Earth” is a Latin-American piece of 
remarkably little variety, with the quin- 
tet augmented by conventional South 
American bangers. Riddle’s skilful 
arrangements permit the full warmth of 
Miss Garland’s voice to penetrate the 
stereo in “Confessin’”, whilst Joe Bush- 
kin’s “Blue Heaven” appears to be con- 
verted into a trombone hell; two trom- 
bone quartets play question and answer 
—one muted—across the studio, but it 
would take more than this to put Mr. B 
off his party piece! 

“Fever” is good—guess who? Poor 
Peggy Lee’s best seller may in time re- 
place Frankie and Johnnie’s great saga 
of unrequited love. The muted maestro, 
Jonah Jones, gets to grips with the 
baubles and bangles dispensed in 
“Kismet”, but I thought mv stereophone 
let slip a few brightly coloured beads. 
Judging by the crunch, they rolled right 
under June Christy’s table as_ she 
crooned “When Lights Are Low”— 
awfully difficult to pick them up, isn’t 
it? That’s better—now, quick, while 
the spotlight goes onto Jackie Davis at 
the organ. The customers are bound to 
pay attention to him—he’s got a proper 
rhythm section. What shall we do with 
the beads—now, don’t be rude—give 
them to that nice lady who’s singing 
about Indians. All Indians like beads, 
don’t they? Oh! I’m so sorry, Miss 
Staton, I didn’t mean any offence. 

Nor will you, if you last this one out 
to the bitter end. GL. 

(a) Freddie Martin and his Orchestra. 

(b) John Raitt. 

(c) George Shearing Quintet. 

(d) Judy Garland with Nelson Riddle and his 
Orchestra. 
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e) Joe Bushkin with Orchestra. 

f) Peggy Lee. 

(g) Jonah Jones Quartet. 

(h} June Christy with Bob Cooper Jazz group. 

(j) Jackie Davis (org); Eddie Costa (vib); 
Kenny Burrell (g); Burtell Knox (d). 

(k) Dakota Staton with her Jazzmen. 


DAKOTA STATON 
Crazy He Calls Me; idaho; Invitation; Can’t 
Live Without Him Anymore; | Never Dreamt; 
The Party’s Over (16 min.)—Angel Eyes; No 
Moon At All; What Do You Know About Love; 
Morning, Noon Or Night; How Does It Feel; 
How High The Moon (16 min.) 


(Capitol T 1170. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


When this singer forgets to copy 
Dinah Washington, Sarah Vaughan, or 
even the great Ella (“How High’’), she 
makes a pretty good job of singing on 
her own. On the ballads, “Angel Eyes”, 
“Dreamt”, etc., she relies on her bor- 
rowed styles, but on the jump tunes 
“Idaho”, “Anymore”, “How Does It 
Feel” she shows that she can stand on 
her own as a jazz singer of real merit, 
It is in fact on the more swingy num- 
bers that the interest in this record lies. 
Solo passages by trumpet, piano, tenor 
and alto prove that there were some star 
performers engaged for this session. 


JOE VENUTI/EDDIE LANG 
THE VENUTI-LANG ALL-STARS: 
Beal Street Blues; After You’ve Gone; Farewell 
Blues; Someday Sweetheart 


(Brunswick OE 9468. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


If I were asked to name an outstanding 
example of white jazz which would never 
date and on which all tracks were 
uniformly good, on which the musicians 
were notable for their teamwork, and 
which expressed the spirit of jazz, then 
I would almost certainly pick the four 
tracks contained on this EP. Yes, even 
before Mugg>y Spanier’s Ragtimers or 
The Chicago Rhythm Kings. 

I have lived with these recordings for 
many years, ever since they first ap- 
peared on the old Panachord label, and 
anything I say is bound to be prejudiced. 
They were among the last made by 
Eddie Lang, and his playing imparts a 
power of strength to the well-knit 
rhythm section. They are also among 
the best recordings made by Jack Tea- 
garden, both as a trombonist and as a 
vocalist. Benny Goodman, too, is at 
his best, employing a rougher, hotter 
tone and style than on his later work. 
His solo on “Farewell Blues”, along with 
that of Joe Venuti, is particularly not- 
able. Jack Teagarden solos effectively 
on “Beale Street” and “After You’ve 
Gone”, while Joe Venuti again demon- 
strates that jazz can be played on the 
violin. My own personal favourite is 
“Someday Sweetheart”: the first chorus, 
split between Venuti and Teagarden, is 
a perfect example of inventive phrasing 
and impeccably toned playing. 

This, to me, is a record woich should 
have a place in everyone’s collection. 

Charlie Teagarden (tpt); Jack Teagarden (tbn 
and vo); Benny Goodman (cit); Joe Venuti 
(vin); Eddie Lang (g); Frank Signorelli (p); 
Harry Goodman (bs); Ray Bauduc (d). 
Recorded: October 22nd, 1931. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART XIV) 


Georgia White 


Moonshine Blues/Was I Drunk. 
Vocalion V1038 


Georgia White is a most interesting 
singer. Like so many other women she 
shows — clearly the influence of the 
vaudeville stage. This should not be 
surprising, for it was not the women 
who roamed the South singing the blues 
and looking for work; it was not they 
who led blind singers up and down the 
country begging rest and singing blues 
for their supper. This was the lot of the 
men. For the women, the money was to 
be earned on the various Negro vaude- 
ville circuits, such as T.O.B.A. Undoubt- 
edly, they learned their blues and blues 
songs in the first place during their early 
southern childhood, but in the course of 
time their work became tinged with out- 
side influences. Not that this was such 
a bad thing; even the great Bessie 
Smith’s blues were coloured with her 
music hall background. What really 
matters is the use made of such in- 
fluences. The same process is now hap- 
pening with the men singers and, as with 
the jazz and rock-and-roll based blues 
men, the best of the female singers 
turned their blues into something fine 
and worthy. The others, having little or 
no talent, sank to the depths. 

All of which brings me back to 
Georgia White, who is quite a good 
singer, if no Bessie Smith. The titles 
on Vocalion are now hard to obtain, and 
it is saddening to think that when this 
series began, both the Vocalion and 
London Archives discs were read ly 
available. Now, of course, they have 
become collectors items. Moonshine is 
sung with fine blues feeling and there 
is a nice guitar which sounds familiar— 
perhaps someone more discographical 
than I can enlighten me _ on this. 
Georgia shows on this side that she is 
not one of these girls who can sing a 
blues “if requested”. This is rugged 
— and I am fond of the following 
ines: 


You got me reelin’ an’ rockin’, 

Howlin’ like a hog, 

I’m gonna catch the first train goin’ 
southbound. 


Was I Drunk is an amusing blues 
song which swings along in a delightful 
manner. Nothing very profound, I 
admit, but quite attractive. This is an 
item to put on one’s list. 


Josh White—{A selection only) 
Free and Equal Blues, 2 pts. 

London L1161 
I Got A Head Like A Rock/ 


No. 12 Train Vogue B17 
Outskirts of Town/Hard Time 
London L828 


Josh White Ballads and Blues (10in. LP) 
Brunswick LA 8562 
Josh White Stories. Vol. 1 and 2 

(12in. LP’s) HMV CLP 1159 & 1175 
Southern Blues (EP) Mercury YEP 9504 
Side One: Evil Hearted Man; Jim Crow 

Train. 

Side Two: Southern Exposure; Strange 

Fruit. 

Also two tracks on an EP under the 
name of Pinewood Tom—D.B.A. Blues 
and New Mean Mistreater 

Jazz Collector JEL 5 


The» 
Sensation 
of the 
South 
® 


% JOSHUA WHITE 
The Singing Christian 


NOW. SINGS CHRISTIAN SONGS FOR 
THE COLORED PEOPLE 


LAY SOME FLOWERS ON MY GRAVE ~ 
0264 THERE'S A MAN GOING AROUND 
TAKING NAMES 


0263 ‘PURE RELIGION HALLILU 4 
I DON'T INTEND TO DIE IN EGYPTLAND | 


oosg JESUS GONNA MAKE UP MY DYING BED 
‘MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


PERFECT RECORDS 25c 


Release sheet from PERFECT 
RECORDS 1933, advertising early 
records by JOSH WHITE. 
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It would take many pages to list every 
item Josh has recorded. I want to re- 
main on friendly terms with my editor, 
so I have only given a very brief selec- 
tion of what can be obtained. Much of 
his material does not come within the 
scope of these articles. It is a little 
difficult to write of Josh, for he is such 
a versatile artist. I admire him tremen- 
dously as a performer, while his guitar 
playing is truly majestic. His work 
contains infinite charm, and at times 
more than a suspicion of bitterness. The 
few times I have met him I have been 
captivated by his personal charm, but 
worried a trifle by this tinge of bitter- 
ness—for Josh has suffered and I am 
afraid at times the scars show. He is 
justly proud of his race and the music 
it has given to the world. Unlike many, 
he is not ashamed of the blues and sings 
them with dignity. His art is highly 
sophisticated, and his performances 
slick and streamlined, but underlying all 
this there can be detected a sincere 
desire to reach the people. Nevertheless, 
Josh is an artist to be admired and some 
of his records are worthy of the best 
collections. I would draw the reader’s 
attention to the two LP’s on HMV. 
Here is Josh in a most relaxed mood 
singing some of his best songs. For his 
early work, far nearer the country blues 
of his youth, there is the Pinewood Tom 
EP 


In this wonderful land of blues there 
are the cotton fields and the freshly 
mown lawns—at times it is pleasant to 
contemplate the latter. 


Jabo Williams 
Polack Blues; Fat Mama (part of an LP 
Pioneers of Boogie Woogie) 
London AL 3537 
More of the deleted Archives. Jabo 
Williams is a singer of power and a 
pianist of no mean ability. Williams 
hailed from St. Louis and, like most of 
the blues men, finally made his home in 
Chicago. What has happened to him 
is anybody’s guess. Just another blues 
man lost among the teeming millions of 
a big city. The whole LP can be re- 
commended without reservation—if one 
is lucky enough, that is, to find a copy. 


Footnote: Many readers were disap- 
pointed when the limited edition of 
RISTIC’S Blind Blake dried up. I am 
happy to say that Jazz Collector have 
now reissued this wonderful item. 
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STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY 


BERSERK CATEGORIZATION IN 
OUTER SPACE 


_ Duke Ellington hates categories and it 
is not hard to understand why. No 
imaginative artist wants to be confined, 
cramped or typed stylistically. Yet for 
almost every jazz critic, reviewer and 
commentator, categorization provides 
reference Jabels which aid communica- 
tion with the audience. 

Sometimes the system seems to run 
amok, but seldom more delightfully than 
in “Disc”. This old-fashioned weekly, 
like “Record Mirror’, knows or recog- 
nizes no other jazz categories than 
“Modern” or “Traditional”, the former 
being the concern of Tony Hall, the 
latter of Owen Bryce. 

In the issue of October 17th, the 
“Traditional” department is headed 
“Acker Sound Marvel!ous”’, and sand- 
wiched between reviews of records by 
Messrs. Acker Bilk and George Lewis is 
one devoted to an EP by Duke Elling- 
ton’s Spacemen! 

The Spacemen obviously didn’t get far 
enough out. Maybe the horns were not 
given enough propulsion. Owen observes 
that they had to make do “naturally with 
the usual rhythm section of Woodyard, 
Jammy Wood—no guitar or banjo.” 
(Jammy and no pianist are usual? ”) The 
missing ingredient or element, the one 
we feel might have ensured success, was 
undoubtedly the banjo. Its presence 
would at least have made the poor un- 
suspecting trads who bought the record, 
as a result of the unlikely categorization, 
so much more at home. Their unfam- 
iliarity with outer space is further indi- 
cated by Owen’s comment on Clark 
Terry: “an excellent trumpeter, though 
not in the ‘star’ category.”” Not that 
they are the only ones these non-terres- 
trial excursions are confusing. “The 
Billboard”, for instance, listed the new 
Verve record by Duke and Johnny 
Hodges as “Back To Earth”, although 
Norman has “Back To Back” printed 
plainly enough on it. 

But the trads are having a rough life 
nowadays. “Disc” tells them _ that 
“Acker Sound Marvellous” and has a 
band that goes “like a proverbial bomb”, 
but “Jazz News” prints the iconoclastic 
opinions of Bruce Turner, who holds 
that “Acker Bilk is a very good enter- 
tainer, but it’s no use calling his a jazz 
band. That word is so misused.” 

One doesn’t know what to think, does 
one? 


—657— 
TROUBLE EVERYWHERE 


“But in everything else (except news 
and public event shows) the heavy hand 
of the advertiser suffocates truth, cor- 
rupts men and women. Rod Serling, one 
of TV’s noted dramatists and author of 
“Requiem For A Heavyweight’, tells of 
doing a TV play based on the Till case, 
the Mississippi lynching. Somehow the 
victim became a foreigner from an un- 
designated country; the scene shifted to 
New England, last p'ace in the world 
where it could happen, and the diatribe 
was directed at some vague, formless in- 
justice that didn’t merit the shouting. 
The script, in short, became a lie. Rigged 
TV drama, rigged quiz shows. 

“People in the business say: ‘ Yeah, 
but that’s the way things are. Why fight 
City Hall?’ The feeling of high pur- 
pose, of manifest destiny that lit the 
industry when it was young . . . when 
talent was all over the place, is long 
gone. The money changers are in the 
temple and the place has reeked of cor- 
ruption for a long time.” 

John Crosby, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
October 14th, 1959. 


“It is ironical that the school of 
American art that calls itself the avant- 
garde, far from being ahead of its time, 
is rather drifting in a backwater of ideas 
significant half a century ago. The 
initial shock value that gave the group a 
purpose has worn off. In fact, the so- 
called avant-garde is now a phase of the 
acadamecism it abhors. It works by 
unimaginative conformity with set rules. 
It is also ironical that this group is pro- 
moted as the reflection of American 
individualism and action; for by neglect- 
ing the responsibility inherent in a com- 
municative individualism. and by failing 
to recognize laws of order and expres- 
sion, it has lost the only individuality it 
could claim for itself.” 

Cleve Gray, 

“Narcissus in Chaos”, 
The American Scholar, 
Autumn, 1959. 


—658— 
THERE'LL COME A TIME 


“It is a convenient assumption of the 
jazz lover that because jazz began it will 
never end. The evolution of jazz, it is 
assumed, will continue indefinitely, 
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AND 
POLITELT 


reaching further and further out from 
the modest contrapuntal beginnings of 
New Orleans.” 

Benny Green, 

The Observer, 

August 2nd, 1959. 


—659— 
NIGHTS AT THE RITZ 


The Ritz ballroom in Bridgeport has 
had some fine dance music the past 
month, as provided by Lionel Hampton 
and Louis Armstrong, no less. 

Hamp’s band played on October 25th. 
There have been a few changes since we 
heard the band earlier in the year, and 
Ed Mullens left at the end of October 
after a stay of 104 years. (He hopes to 
do more arranging and his mellow score 
on “Deep Purple” showed p'enty of 
talent in that direction.) There is still 
no pianist, but Wilbur Hogan is an 
admirably solid drummer avd Billy 
Mackel fills in the piano passages on 
guitar. In fact, at a dance like this you 
hear chorus after chorus of his over- 
whelming guitar and wonder how it can 
be that such a great musician continua!ly 
eludes the record companies. Unfortun- 
ately, Lionel has added a conga drummer 
who plop-plops all night long, but not 
loudly. Arthur Hoyle took most of the 
trumpet solos and showed a _ rather 
modern conception, but Ed Mullens 
shone in “Pig Ears And Rice”. Most of 
the tenor solos were played by the able 
Andy McGhee, but newcomer Herman 
Green was featured on several up- 
tempo numbers where frantic demonstra- 
tions were required. It was difficult to 
judge his overall musicianship, but he 
succeeded in driving the dancers to 
frenzy. Louis Blackburn blew ag-eeable 
jazz trombone and Clarence Watkins 
offered musicianly interpretations of 
ballads on bass trombone. Bcbby Pla‘er 
mostly confined himself to leading the 
section, but took a few brief and lively 
solos during the night. Pinocchio James 
sang the blues Joe Turner style, and 
threw in some lyrics too blue for records. 
Lionel, of course, obliged with his usual 
art, showmanship and industry on vibes, 
pianos and drums. The most exciting 
performances was of Slide Hampton’s 
“Rocket”, on which Lionel played driv- 
ing drums and Green rode furiously 
forth. In a looser, easier vein, the band 
excelled on Billy Mackel’s arrangement 
of “Moten Swing”. 

Louis played the night of November 
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8th. We had not heard the group in 
person since the departure of Barrett 
Deems and Edmond Hall. The difference 
was striking. Listening to it from 
various positions around the hall, with 
swirling dancers immediately below, it 
sounded wonderfully relaxed. The beat 
was less heavily pronounced, but there 
was more swing. Much credit for this 
must go to Danny Barcelona. His 
lighter, floating style seemed entirely 
appropriate. Louis looked well, but was 
presumably under obedience and did not 
blow horn with the customary expansive 
abandon. It was, however, intensely 
interesting to hear what he did blow. 
The choice of notes, the expertise of his 
phrasing, and the extension of his voice 
through the horn, had, as ever, those 
qualities which make you temporarily 
dissatisfied with all other trumpet 
players. And avoiding strain, blowing 
what came easily, meant that Trummy 
and Peanuts Hucko had to play more 
gently too, and they achieved a pretty, 
well-balanced ensemble sound. 

It is impossible, in our opinion, to 
speak too highly of Trummy’s contribu- 
tion. Sometimes, we of the maipstream 
persuasion are - to forget about him, 
but he is certainly a trombonist to rank 
with Dickie Wells and Vic Dickenson in 
our preferred category. In the New 
Orleans contexts he roars and growls 
more excitingly and more effectively 
than any other trombone we ever heard. 
His may not entirely meet the purist 
conception of tailgate, but it represents 
an unexpected kind of evolution in that 
style. To the lumbering old phrases he 
brings superior technical equipment, 
and such thrust, fire and violence as 
recall Higgie and Sandy Williams in 
their younger days. His superb range 
and control were more apparent in solos 
on numbers not a part of the New 
Orleans repertoire. -Back of Louis and 
Velma on “Baby, It’s Cold Outside”, for 
instance, he plays “Narcissus”, softly, 
straight melody. Those who have de- 
cried his participation in “Dixieland”, 
might consider his fine tone and impec- 
cable execution in throwaway situations 
like this. Judged by his performances 
on this occasion, we can only say that 
Trummy is an accomplished and versa- 
tile musician who gives conscientiously 
in whatever role he is called upon 
to play. 

He duetted with Louis on several vocal 
numbers. His humorous voice and 
engaging, affectionate smile, made him 
an ideal partner, particularly on 
“Rockin’ Chair”. Louis, of course, sang 
just as much and as marvellously as ever. 
(They say Bobby Darin’s version of 
“Mack The Knife” has now sold about 
ten times as many single copies as 
Louis’ ever did. There never was any 
justice!) Velma sang and danced and 
jumped, and pleased the crowd, and 
back of her “St. Louis Blues” the band 
was swinging like mad. 

Billy Kyle was featured on several 
numbers solo, and triumphed over a 
decrepit piano. Like Trummy, he is 
another exceptional musician we are all 
too likely to overlook, and-one with an 
individual and attractive style that de- 
serves presentation in an album of 
solos. 

Alternating with a local band, Louis 
played two hour-long sets and closed at 


1 p.m. In the dressing room, Doc Pugh 
appeared with big boxes of fried 
chicken, potatoes and onion rings, as 
well as ribs and hot sauce. A half-hour 
later the company climbed into a bus to 
travel 145 miles for the next day’s 
engagement in Massachusetts. Earlier, 
there had been some wishful talk of a 
possible fortnight at Basin Street East in 
New York. It would be widely welcomed. 


—660— 
ENTRY TO NOVEMBER 


Chris Barber’s Sunday night concert at 
Basin Street East (November Ist) drew a 
large, varied and attentive aud-ence. 
Among those present were Leonard 
Feather, Larry Adler, Max Roach, Jeff 
Atterton and Nighthawk Morgenstern. 

We were interested in the reactions of 
the people at the bar. Around New 
York, there is a youthful audience for 
Dixieland, although not in numbers 
equal to that around the English capital. 
But in many clubs and bars, Dixieland 
seems to be the required accompaniment 
for drinking, and the drinking, serious 
and heavy, is often done by people far 
from young, the undefeated veterans of 
many hangovers and battles with the 
jug. In Ryan’s and Condon’s, for ex- 
ample, we seem always to be jostled by 
bank managers, editors, assorted tycoons 
and their doxies. The big figures on 
their money, the big and frequent 
potions they order, and their big tips, 
breed a temporary inferiority in humble 
jazz fans that is normally erased by the 
opinions they express. 

Nevertheless, the approving comment 
we heard at Basin Street made sense. 
We realized that the music Chris played 
really is very much superior to that pro- 
vided by most American Dixieland 
groups. His choice of material and his 
programming are more intelligent, and 


BILLY MACKELL—a great guitarist. 


Ottilie’s singing is, to us, far more con- 
vincing than that of some of the much- 
touted Californian ladies and gentlemen. 
(We shall have to play Barbara Dane’s 
Dot album of “Livin’ With The Blues” 
again, because “Time” quotes Louis as 
saying, “She’s a gasser!” If any of our 
friends catches us at it, we shall try to 
aveid embarrassment by claiming that 
we were listening to the bits by Earl 
Hines and Benny Carter!) 

Pondering on this surprising revela- 
tion and tramping West with photo- 
grapher Jack Bradley, we heard sounds 
of music coming out of a joint called 
The Peppermint Lounge on 4Sth Street. 
Entering intrepidly like, we found a long 
bar and hall which flowered at the far 
end into what are euphemistically known 
as “rest rooms’. (It was rather like the 
Frolic Café, where the bouncer was 
recently shot in the stomach by a 
bouncé.) A quartet on the stand was 
being mercilessly harried by the patrons, 
most of whom fancied themselves to be 
gifted entertainers. Disconsolate at the 
bar, we suffered a lady of split person- 
ality who rended ballads asunder. Her 
Kate Smith was less offensive than her 
Billie Holiday. A dapper gent continued 
the rending, and whether he was Perry 
Como or Tony Bennett we shall never 
know, but he was supremely pleased 
with what he did to “Pennies From 
Heaven” and broke into a little self- 
congratulatory dance at the end of his 
performance. While these cats were 
amusing themselves, we kept hearing 
tantalizing bits of music, and now, 
shaking itself free of parasites, the 
quartet swung out on “Perdido”. It was 
something, the piano especially. It had 
a gay, crisp lift that seemed both 
familiar and out of place. We found out 
why during the intermission. 

The pianist was Lawrence “88” Keyes, 
famous in Kansas City mythology. The 
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good guitarist was George Foster. 
Jimmie Smith was on drums, and Mike 
Lehnen was deputizing for Allen 
McLean on bass. “88” was apologetic: 
“Come back some night when we can 
play for you!” We intend to do that. 


SOME RECORDS 


With so much music to hear in person, 
it is far harder here to keep up with 
records, but items of durable value 
continue to appear in some quantity. 
An outstanding release this month is 
John Hammond’s two-record set’ of 
excerpts from the “Spirituals To Swing” 
concerts on Vanguard, about which we 
will write in the next issue. 

Albert McCarthy’s long - awaited 
“Mainstream” album at last 
appeared on Atlantic (1303). It is an 
exciting and important collection. Four 
tracks are by a group under the leader- 
ship of Joe Thomas, and it is a kick 
to hear Joe’s lyric horn again after all 
these years. It makes an admirable con- 
trast with the impetuous power of 
Johnny Letman’s. Mac wisely had Dick 
Vance write some sketches for this group 
and that on “Sweethearts On Parade” is 
particularly effective. “Blues For Baby”, 
which runs nearly 13 minutes, should 
become a classic. A really slow blues, 
it presents a chain of arresting solos by 
Everett Barksdale, Joe, Dickie Wells, 
Buddy Tate, Letman, Herbie Nichols 
and Buster Bailey. The long-playing 
form has resulted in a lot of longueurs, 
in the undue stretching of a lot of 
meagre talents, but performances of this 
kind justify it and perpetuate the spirit 
of the true, communing jam session, the 
intimate, offstage kind. The other two 
tracks are by an octet under Vic Dicken- 
son’s leadership. The mood here is 
more subdued, the music less flam- 
boyant, but Vic’s treatment of “The 
Lamp Is Low” (composed by Mitchell 
Parish, Maurice Ravel, Peter DeRose 
and Bert Shefter—how that Maurice got 
around!) is novel and moving. He and 
Buck Clayton shine most surely; Hal 
Singer comes the closest yet on record 
to revealing his real ability; Herbie Hall 
shows that the family tradition is in safe 
hands if brother Ed decides to settle in 
Ghana; and the rhythm section of Al 
Williams, Danny Barker, Gene Ramey 
and Marquis Foster acquits itself better 
than that with Joe Thomas. 

-Dickie Wells, who was in excellent 
form on Joe’s date, was also jointly 
responsible with Rex Stewart for a 
Victor album called “Chatter Jazz” 
(LSP-2024). The banter exchanged by 
these two “talkative horns” is amusing, 
especially in stereo, although we question 
the wisdom of George Simon in stretch- 
ing the idea over two whole LP sides. In 
several places, Rex and Dickie get such 
a delicious blend that one is in no hurry 
for the conversation to be resumed. 
Clean, bright support is furnished by a 
rhythm section consisting of John 
Bunch, piano, Leonard Gaskin, bass, and 
Charlie Masterpaolo, drums. We were 
pleased to see that Victor had put out 
two of the tracks (“Little Sir Echo” and 
“Let’s Do It’) as a _ single (7620). 
There’s no reason why jazz shouldn’t be 
layed for fun this way occasionally, and 
it would be gratifying if the single took 


off and brought the artists involved some 
of that elusive loot. 

Atlantic has a new record which rather 
confirms what the beastly book reviewer 
was saying about John Lewis in the 
October issue. It is John’s second album 
of piano solos for that label and it is 
called “Improvised Meditations And 
Excursions” (1313). Horst Lippman 
refers to John’s “devotion to the blues” 
and to the “plainness and simplicity” 
encountered in his improvisations. In 
addition, on “Now’s The Time” and 
“Delaunay’s Dilemma” he swings surely 
with an insistence that is excitingly at 
variance with the external calmness and 
sobriety of his playing. He is excel- 
lently accompanied by Connie Kay, by 
George Duvivier on four tracks and 
Percy Heath on the other three. Recog- 
nition of Kay as the best of the 
“modern” drummers ought soon to be 
forthcoming. With him, we return to a 
drummer who supports and accompanies 
neatly and cleanly, who inspires, as 
opposed to those whose mission it has 
been to duet, duel and drown with the 
soloist. 

Mercer Ellington’s second Coral 
album (CRL 57293) is entitled “Colors 
In Rhythm”. It is more ambitious but 
less successful than the first. The band 
is for the most part Duke’s, but with 
Harold Ashby on tenor, Jimmy Jones on 
piano, Les Spann on guitar, Wendell 
Marshall on bass, and Gus Johnson on 
drums. The arrangements are by 
Mercer, Luther Henderson, Dick Vance, 
Billy Strayhorn, Jimmy Hamilton and 
Jimmy Jones. Hodges solos on Mercer’s 
“Maroon” and Procope wails on his 
Japanese flute in “Dawn Of A Green- 
horn”. Shorty Baker is featured in the 
old vehicle for Lawrence Brown, 
“Golden Cress’, and on Vance’s re- 
arrangement of “Black And Tan”. A 
fair idea of Hal Ashby’s style and ability 
can be gained from his solo on “Little 
White Lies”. There are also handsome 
performances of “Azure” and “Blue 
Serge”. 


On United Artists UAL 3047, Big 
Miller sings eleven blues by Langston 
Hughes. The album is entitled “Did 
You Ever Hear The Blues?” and the 
answer, we suppose, is, “Never quite 
like this”. For Miller comes at you from 
so many directions. Sometimes he re- 
minds you of~Eckstine, sometimes of 
Josh, sometimes of Joe Williams, some- 
times of Joe Turner, and sometimes of 
someone we don’t know too well, who 
must be Big Miller. The arrangements 
were written by Budd Johnson, but 
Budd conducts and doesn’t play, which 
is unfortunate, for the musicians chosen 
for the accompanying groups show no 
special feeling for the blues. Vic 
Dickenson, who was on one date, doesn’t 
get a solo spot, but be sure that Jimmy 
Cleveland does, and the way Jimmy 
plays the blues is enough to make you 
weep. Other blues specialists are Al 
Cohn, Phil Woods, Zoot Sims and Pat 
Brooks, the last a capable trumpet 
player. Budd’s sketches survive, how- 
ever, and it is for these that we recom- 
mend the record. They were brilliantly 
—" and they deserved a better 
ate. 


*BYE, "BYE, °59 

We would not be too reluctant to say 
goodbye to the past ugly decade if we 
thought the next were going to be any 
better. Is it? Now’s the time to peer 
into the future and release a few prog- 
nostications. 

Whether we have another world war 
or a greater depression, we may assume 
that there will be some changes made. 
In the past year we lost Lester Young, 
Sidney Bechet, Billie Holiday and Omer 
Simeon. Consider the ages of the 
greatest jazz exponents of today and 
ask yourself how many will be active 
ten years from now. ; 

Concentrate, look in the glass, sir! 
Dark, ain’t it? 
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OPINION 


JACK LUCAS 


This is one of a series of taped interviews witn musicians, | 
and critics, who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of 
records played to them. Although no previous information | 
is given as to what they are going to hear, they are, during | 
the actual playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. | 
Thus in no way is their judgment influenced by being un- 
aware of what they are hearing. As far as possible the | 
records played to them are currently available items Pro- | 
curable from any record shop. 

Jack Lucas, until recently professor of English literature | 
at Carleton University, Minn, now resides in Rome with | 
his wife and family. He has been intimately connected 
with jazz for many years, reviewing records for the 
magazine Downbeat under the pseudonym Jax, and 
lecturing on the subject at his University. If given 
sufficient encouragement (and vino) can also play drums. 
He is pictured here quenching his thirst at the bull fights. 
The records played to him were mainly by British bands. 

Sinclair Traill 


“Skid Row’’. Humphrey Lyttelton and His Band Decca LK 4276 

Skid Row turns out to be a string of blues choruses, built 
on riffs that are familiar to us. It is the kind of music that 
I richly enjoy—it is the sort of hodge-podge thing that the 
small Ellington groups of the thirties and forties used to 
play. It seems to me that Humphrey, consciously or not, has 
tried to recreate the history of jazz, as he has passed now 
from strictly traditional to this so-called mainstream type of 
music. I am afraid he may even be on the brink of going 
on to where I shan’t be able to follow him. But this is what 
his present band is best cut out to do, to play this kind of 
uninhibited jazz, which they do better than when working on 
things specially written and arranged for them. As for the 
rhythm section, which I think is the weakest part of the band, 
although the wonderful recording technique does much to offset 
any defects that may exist. In the front line I find no defects. 
Humphrey has played a lot more distinguished horn than 
here, but certainly none more appropriate. The two saxo- 
phonists were startingly effective—the composer, Skidmore, 
naturally—he impresses me as a tenor player who always 
makes sense of what he plays-—he seems to think much more 
coherently than many tenor players I have listened to. I 
find more exciting still the alto of Tony Coe, which really 
jumps. He plays an amalgam, unconsciously I’m sure, of 
several alto styles, all of which please me very much, and 
yet he has somehow devised a style of his own that fits the 
band and this kind of tune perfectly. I would say, therefore, 
that the highlight of this record, which is altogether good, 
is the playing of Coe. 


“El Abanico”. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band Nixa NJE 1061 

Well, I’m impressed with that record. The strange fact, 
strange to me at any rate, is that the traditional bands of 
Great Britain seem always to move better, to swing more 


authentically and naturally, than the comparable bands in 
America. It was, I think, very important for Lu Watters to 
arrive on the scene when he did, and for the bands who 
stemmed from his group to continue as they have, but I 
have always found their playing wooden—the rhythm sections 
being particularly deficient. But I’ve never found this to be 
the case with your so called revivalist bands, and it certainly 
isn’t so here, where the whole group move marvellously well. 
It’s a little hard to ascertain why, and whether it is the balance 
between the arranged music here and the thoroughly im- 
provised music that is responsible. Certainly, the men are 
proficient and know what they are up to, and are all of one 
mind in their purpose. The ensembles are stronger than the 
solo work, but there was a bit too much of the latter, and 
this refers no discredit on leader Bilk, who carried the lion’s 
share of the solos. His playing is rightly traditional, in- 
spired by the best New Orleans clarinettists. I’m happier 
about the composition than about anything else, for while it 
reflects a return to the basic sources of jazz, it makes much 
better use of this inclination to recreate jazz than many of 
our efforts back home. I think the use of the Spanish tinge 
here, as Jelly Roll would have called it, is most effective and 
whilst it is no novelty, for W. C. Handy and Jelly Roll both 
used it many years ago, it is used here most effectively. The 
way this march swings along is quite remarkable. 


‘‘Nobody Met The Train’’. Sandy Brown (Sandy's Sidemen) Tempo TAP3 

That struck me as quite pleasant and altogether competent 
musically, but not nearly so exciting as the two previous 
records. Everything is good, but nothing’s great. The 
clarinet is workmanlike, the trombone brash in its Ory way, 
but not tco inventive. The trumpet at first not very strong, 
and the piano the weakest link of all. To return to the 
trombone, he played a good muted chorus but had little to 
say. How much that can be attributed to the composition 
and how much to the instrumentalist is a little hard to say. 
I think perhaps the climax came where it should, with the 
trumpet break leading into concluding passages, and from 
whence on the record moved very well indeed. 


“‘Gettysburg March’’. lan Menzies’ Clyde Valley Stompers Pye NJE 1071 
Well, way back a quarter of a century ago, Benny Goodman 
recorded a number called Riffin’ The Scotch, but I bet he 
never imagined the Scotch would come swinging back at him! 
The outstanding feature here was the enthusiasm, which is 
most contagious. Beyond that the musicianship is quite good, 
and most “particularly, I like the ordering of the music. 
don’t know how conscious it was, but it doesn’t much matter 
since the effect is splendid. From the rich opening ensembles 
to the forthright solos and then, most particularly, the follow- 
ing ensembles leading into the final all-in rush. The tempo 
speeded up, but there is always that tendency to race in such 
excitement as the musicians engendered here. I don’t sup- 
pose it is a great crime—nearly all the early New Orleans 
bands had the same fault and this group has assimilated some 
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of the best features from the early bands, as well as a few of 
the bad ones. 


“Where Did You Stay Last Night?’’ George Melly with Bill Bramwell 
Parlophone PMC 1103 

That was the least likely of the things I’ve hearu yet. That 
is to say, I could have expected the others, but not this. It’s 
not so surprising that the traditional marches, rags and stomps 
should be accessable to the jazzmen here in England, but not 
the blues. The real genuine blues, which many of America’s 
white jazzmen have great trouble with and, indeed, many 
never achieve at all. I would say it is achieved here; this is 
the blues. Melly sings very well indeed—he has the right 
spirit, the right beat, the right everything, except perhaps 
the right voice. In so far as it’s possible to sing this ~—e 
of blues out of the context that originally produced it, 
think he has achieved it marvellously well. The guitar is 
if anything, even more exceptional; it sounds very much like 
the guitar, though better recorded, on so many old “ race’ 
records that one could swear one was listening to one of the 
pioneer blues guitarists—and I can pay Mr. Bramwell no 
greater compliment than that. 


“That's All There ts’’. Original Barnstormers Spasm Band Tempo EXA 95 

Well, Brian Rust, who certainly isn’t disinterested here, 
says in his notes that this is happy music. It is, and I’m 
happy that that’s all there is, there ain’t no more. It seems 
to me that a little bit of this goes, not only a long way but 
perhaps all the way, and to play another side would not be 
very meaningful. 

I’m very fond of the original spasm and skiffle records that 
appeared in the States in the ‘twenties and no doubt existed 
long before that, but not very fond of efforts to recreate 
their music today. Least of all am I fond of the vocal 
attempt here—it seems to me to be distinguished by being 
the worst vocal of any jazz record since that Eddie Condon 
effort of about thirty years ago! The kazoo choruses were 
extremely corny—I doubt if it’s deliberate, I hope not. If 
there’s anything I dislike it’s a deliberate effort to make com- 
mercial hay by corning-up something that’s essentially sound 
and genuine, such as Pee Wee Hunt does in the States with 
his Dixieland Band. Here, I suppose the efforts are well 
meant, but the basic effect is corny, and I think it would 
persuade most listeners, who come fresh to this kind of music, 
that all spasm bands deserve the neglect into which the original 
ones fell long ago. 


“Jumping At The Woodside’’. Bruce Turner’s Jump Band Nixa NJE 1051 

It says on the record sleeve—‘ The Controversial Bruce 
Turner”. Where’s the controversy? Certainly it can’t be 
over Bruce, not as far as I’m concerned anyway, because he’s 
one of the leading alto saxists on either side of the Atlantic. 
I’ve heard him play better than he does on this particular 
side, but know of few other alto men who can play better. 
Perhaps the controversy is with the band here? In my mind 
the only reservations about this record would concern the 
group he’s with, and Bruce himself in so far as he chose it. 
I think that, although the rest of the band are obviously old 
pros—not too old perhaps, but a little too obvious—they’re 


far from being in the same class as Bruce as instrumentalists; 
especially as creative jazzmen. That’s true individually, but 
even worse is the combination itself as it tries to play this 
Basie number—it is impossible, with this instrumentation, no 
matter how good the men are, to achieve anything like the 
effect of the original Basie record. 

The only thing that remains is the playing of Bruce him- 
self. This he just about brings off. He is one of the best 
jazzmen in Britain—and about that statement there should be 
no controversy whatever. 


“Off the Road’’. Edmond Hall London LTZ-T 15166 

Comparisons are supposed to be odious and I suppose they 
are, but I have to be pretty personal when it comes to a 
about Edmond Hall, because he’s long been one of my specia! 
favourites. Sometime ago I was indirectly responsible for 
some of the best records he ever made. 1943 Al Lyon, of 
Blue Note records, wrote and asked me, in some desperation, 
after I'd reviewed some early Blue Note records for Downbeat, 
what exactly I'd like te hear. He said he would assemble 
and produce what I wanted, if it was feasible, so I sent back 
the idea for a band that ultimately produced some of the 
best records I know of. The names were, Sydney de Paris on 
trumpet, Vic Dickenson on trombone, Ed Hall on clarinet, 
James P. Johnson on piano, Jimmy Shirley on guitar, Israel 
Crosby on bass, and Big Sid Catlett on drums. In 1943, be- 
lieve it or not, all these musicians were largely being ne- 
glected in recording studios, and that was one of the points 
for assembling the group. ‘The other was that I thought it 
eager make a good group as a group. And so it proved 
to be! 

Now the reason for bringing all this up, is that here Nat 
Hentoff has assembled another group very similar to the one 
I chose. In fact, except for the absence of the guitar, the 
instrumentation is identical. And the results are very much 
the same, for Ed Hall hasn’t changed and has no need to 
change. If he ever does I'll _be sorely disappointed. The 
personnel then here involves, Emmett Berry, who is, to my 
mind, no Sydney de Paris; he is, in fact, next to Charlie 
Shavers, my pet abomination among trumpet men. But here 
he’s much more amusing and much less abusing than usual. 
Dickenson, of course, is the same man and his playing is as 
good as ever it was. Hall, if anything, is even better than 
he ever was. James P., unfortunately, is no longer with us, 
and although Ellis Larkins plays very tasty and innocuous 
piano, he’s no Johnson. Israel Crosby is on about the same 
level as Milt Hinton and, fortunately, they found Jimmy 
Crawford as drummer. Neglected though he has_ been, 
Crawford is every bit as effective in his way as Big Sid 
Catlett was in his. 

Therefore, I would say that although this group is, collec- 
tively, a little weaker, it can be expected to produce records 
of much the same quality as the early Blues Notes of which 
I was speaking. And this proves to a the case, at least for 
“ Off The Road”, where all of them play well individually, 
even Berry, and where Hall in particular is remarkable. 

I'd like to end by saying I hope people keep Jimmy Craw- 
ford on the scene now that he’s been resurrected, for he is 
a wonderful drummer. 
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UPTOWN LOWDOWN: The Apollo 
had its best jazz show in months when 
Norman Granz brought in his JATP 
tour for a week. It was a long show, 
starting with Terry Gibbs’ new big 
band, in a mild Hampton groove, play- 
ing “Opus 1” and “Flying Home”. Good 
drumming by Mel Lewis, a trombone 
section including Jimmy Cleveland and 
Jim Dahl, solo stuff by Phil Urso on 
tenor and Kenny Dorham on trumpet 
(surprisingly extroverted in this climate), 
solid support from Nat Pierce and some 
two-finger piano stuff from the leader, 
in addition to his vibes. That was the 
appetizer. The Oscar Peterson Trio 
followed, and proved even better inte- 
grated than at Newport, with drummer 
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Ed Thigpen doing absolutely first-rate 
work. He and Ray Brown propel 
Oscar into richer and more dramatic 
flights than in the guitar days; that left 
hand has to work more now, and Oscar 
seems to enjoy it. Caught on four 
different occasions, the trio also demon- 
strated its wide repertoire; only “Jordu” 
was a repeat; standouts were an elaborate 
but haunting “Maids of Cadiz” and a 
Garneresque “Street Where You Live”, 
giving us a relaxed Peterson in a warm 
groove. 

This was followed by Roy Eldridge 
and Sonny Stitt, heard on two occasions 
with the Trio, and later with Nat 
Pierce, Wilford Middlebrooks and Mel 
Lewis. Roy and Sonny indulged in some 
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SONNY STITT and ROY ELDRIDGE at the Apolio 
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friendly rivalry with Roy’s eloquence 
topping Sonny's acrobatics. A fast head 
on “I Got Rhythm”, with Stitt on tenor; 
a ballad by Roy, a ballad by Sonny on 
alto, and a jumping blues original with 
Sonny back on tenor. Real unadu'terated 
jazz without frills or labels, swinging all 
the way, and warmly received by the 
audience. Last, but certainly not least, 
Miss Ella Fitzgerald, backed by Ray 
Bryant (who is a great accompanist, a 
great soloist and a great man in a band). 
Herb Ellis, Wilford Midd'ebrooks and 
Gus Johnson, plus the Gibbs band on 
some numbers. Ella plugged her latest 
single release (and with good reason: 
Albums, no matter how successful, don’t 
make it big enough) “Like Young”, a 
pleasant Previn-Dave Rose instrumental 
which has made the charts and been 
equipped with singularly silly lyrics 
about “beatniks” (there is, Lord help us, 
a line about Jack Kerouac—what price 
glory?), but Ella overcame it, and the 
tune is just the blues with a release. 
Other side is that old chestnut of 
McKinley-Bradley fame “Beat Me, 
Daddy, Eight to the Bar’, which just 
might catch on with a new audience 
(remember the Boogie-Woogie craze?). 
Then Ella, who was in perfect form (as 
always; her consistent level of perform- 
ance is not the least amazing thing about 
her) got her teeth into something more 
substantial: “Lady Be Good”, but taken 
as a slow ballad . . . with good results. 
Then a little reminiscing; after all, the 
Apollo is where Ella came in, that 
Amateur Night in 1934, and so it is a 
very special place. Ella did “Judy”, a 
pretty little ballad we'd never heard 
before, and which is the number she 
sang that night. It took on a special 
flavour when Don Redman was in the 
audience, and Ella, who is also able, 
like Louis, to be relaxed and fully aware 
simultaneously, essayed a “remember, 
Don Redman?” sung in his direction. 
And then a little “Stairway To The 
Stars’, the first hit after Chick Webb, 
when Ella was out on her own. “Angel 
Eyes”, done the Fitzgerald way which 
makes you forget Mr. Sinatra, good as 
he may be; and then a rousing blues, 
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starting with a bow to Joe Williams 
followed by a set but swinging routine 
which in turn was followed by some 
real adlibbing, which on one occasion 
generated enough steam to raise the 
second balcony. A long stint, and for 
an encore, a wild “How High The 
Moon” with some new flourishes at the 
end. The unsettling, and unsettleable 
arguments about Ejla and Billie will 
probably go on, but Ella is Ella, and 
that’s the greatest girl singing jazz today. 
Jazz, Mr. Whitney Balliei to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; jazz because it 
swings, has heart and is free and because 
it’s Ella. A pox on definitions, when 
they become academic. What the 
proper vocal attributes of a jazz singer 
must be is up to the singer. We'll have 
no rules in this game—just tell the truth 
and swing.... 

Other uptown events included a fire 
at the newly opened ‘“Pre‘ude”. We 
found Charlie Shavers and_ cohorts 
coughing it up in front of the place. 
Rumours that drummer Roy Burns’ new 
flaming red beard had caused the disaster 
were quickly squashed. It was a paint- 
shop next door, and the firemen glee- 
fully tore down the nice, brand-new wall 
in the dining room, also making sure 
that the premises were well watered. But 
things were fixed in a jiffy, and only one 
night was lost. The place is pleasant 
and: friendly. Red Garland’s trio is 
currently ensconced here. At the “L” 
Bar further up on Broadway, organist 
Marlow Morris is in charge; sitting in 
is quite frequent and visitors include 
Roy Eldridge, the booting tenorman 
Frank “Floorshow” Culley and trum- 
peter Nat Lorber. 


FACES: Louis Bacon, veteran trum- 
peter (Webb, Ellington, Freddy John- 
son) long in semi-retirement, has pulled 
out his horn again; played at the Vat in 
New Jersey (with Cliff Jackson, Tommy 
Benford, Benny Morton, Lawrence 
Brown) and sat in at Ryans, mixing it 
up with a bit of vocalizing. ... The 
aforementioned Benny Morton is now 
in the Radio City Music Hall Symphony 
Orchestra. ... Garvin Bushell took the 
clarinet chair at Ryans.... Lucky 
Roberts, the legendary Harlem pianist, is 
in good health again after sufferinz a 
stroke some time ago, plays daily at 
home and once a week for the inmates 
of a Veterans’ Hospital.... Willie 
Gant, pianist who led some fine bands in 
the ‘twenties (Ward Pinkett is rumoured 
to have recorded with him) plays at 
Ceruttis, an East side bar. ... Eddie 
Barefield’s band at the new Copper 
Door, where Cab Calloway headlines, 
includes trombonist Keg Johnson and 
pianist Cyril Haynes. ... Paul Quini- 
chette played a weekend at Henry’s, in 
Brooklyn, with Joe Knight on piano and 
young drummer Vince Hickey, a student 
of Baby Dodds, who is rehearsing a 
band with cornettist Jack Fein and 
trombonist - pianist Bobby Pratt for 
work in New Jersey.... The Met- 
ropole, where the management has 
been bungling things lately, is losing 
Oliver Jackson to Charlie Shavers. 
First stop: The Embers. Eddie Locke 
is leaving those mirrors behind as well, 
going out with Roy Eldridge. First 
stop: The Arpeggio, then Indiana. Joe 


Knight is also aboard. With Red Allen 
in Europe, only one band remains 
downstairs, that of Sol Yaged. The 
upstairs room has been closed os 
the week and the attraction joins So 
downstairs. Soon it may be shut down, 
period. Current incumbents are Kai 
Winding and his 76 trombones. Sic 
transit... . Among the moderns, there 
have been various moves. Cannonball, 
having left Miles, has brother Nat, 
pianist Bobby Timmons, bassist Sam 
Jones and drummer Louis Hayes in his 
new group. Timmons’ place with 
Blakey’s Messengers was taken by 
Walter Davis (ex-Dizzy big band). whil- 
Hayes was replaced by Roy Brooks, 
young and from Detroit, with Horace 
Silver. Don’t know who will take over 
for Jones with Monk, but a former 
Monk bassist, Abdul El-Malik, is cur- 
rently playing a Park Avenue club with 
pianist Oscar Nord . . . Danny Barker 
is at Stella’s, a bar on 2nd Avenue. 
Also a not-much-jazz gig . . Buddy Rich 
quit drums (again) to become a singer 
(again) and we hope he’ll not stay away 
too long. We’ve got a Sinatra but there 
is only one Buddy Rich (ask some 
drummers) . . . Emmett Matthews, who 
recorded on soprano with Fats Waller, 
is still with Steve Gibson’s Redcaps, 
making it more than a decade . . . Shorty 


Baker is rehearsing a quarter which will 
include bassist Francesco Skeete. Ozzie 
Bailey also left Duke, is singing at the 
Baby Grand on 125th... . 
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LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE 
The World Wide jazz Mailing Organisation. 


* * * 


Records shipped to any part of the 
World. Tax free. All makes new and 
rare British, American, Continental 
discs always available. American LP’s 
obtained direct from U.S.A. Send 
6d. stamps for our latest mam- 
moth jazz packed bargain catalogue. 
Apply for details of our Jazz Record 
Lending Library. 12inLP’s loaned for 
2/6d. per month. (U.K. only). 


(Dept. Jj), 32, Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 3030. 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at [00 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


DECEMBER: 

Tuesday Ist ... 
Wednesday 2nd . 
Thursday 3rd ... 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 
Alex Welsh and his Band 
Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 


Friday 4th. Eggy Ley and his Jazz Band 

Saturday 5th ... Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sunday 6th Kenny Ball Jazzband 

Monday 7th 

Tuesday 8th Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Wednesday 9th . 
Thursday 10th . 
Friday 11th 
Saturday 12th ... 
Sunday 13th ... 
Monday 14th ... 
Tuesday 15th . 
Wednesday 16th 
Thursday 17th . 
Friday 18th ... 
Saturday 19th ... 
Sunday 20th . 
Monday ... 
Tuesday 22nd . 
Wednesday 23rd 
Thursday 24th . 
Friday 25th ... 
Saturday 26th . 
Sunday 27th 
Monday 28th ... 
Tuesday 29th ... 
Wednesday 30th 
Thursday 31st . 


Ian Beli Jazzmen 


CLOSED 


Mick Mulligan and his Band, featuring George Melly 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Kenny Ball and his Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 
Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown All Stars/Sonny Morris Jazzmen 
Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Big Christmas Party, with Acker Bilk, etc. 

Bob Wallis and his Storyville Jazz Band 

Mick Mulligan and his Band, featuring George Melly 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 


Alex Welsh and his Band/Ian Bell Jazzmen 

Kenny Ball Jazz Band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazz Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 

Acker Bilk Paramount Jazz Band/Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 


DECEMBER S5th!! First All Night Rave!! Midnight-6.00 a.m. 
With the bands of Alex Welsh, Mickey Ashman, Bob Wallis. 
Admission: 10s. Members; 15s. Guests. 


JAZZSHOWS, 84 NEWMAN STREET, 
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LONDON, W.1. 


LANgham 0165. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


204. Election Manifesto 

With this somewhat topical heading a 
new by-line appears at the head of the 
page. Seekers after knowledge need not 
fear, however, because the basic inten- 
tion is to continue the excellent work 
carried out over the last three years by 
Eric Townley. Although hoping to main- 
tain the high standard already set, I will 
make no rash promises! I too am a 
seeker after knowledge, and shall have 
no hesitation in appealing for assistance 
should any stirkers come my way. A 
file of readers’ letters is not the least part 
of my inheritance, and these will be 
answered in due course, either here or 
direct by post. Patience, please. Ques- 
tions, information, brickbats and 
bouquets (if any) are welcomed c/o Jazz 
Journal as before, but if a fairly prompt 
reply is required please keep the queries 
to a minimum (preferably not more than 
two at any one time) and send a s‘amped 
self-addressed envelope—please! We are 
not relatives of Mr. Rockefeller... . 

I also intend to supply various snippets 
of infosmation_ and comments from time 
to time. With the object of broadening 
slightly the scope of this column I pro- 
pose to print a selection of ‘label’ listings 
of the more interesting small American 
recording companies, e.g., Blue Note, 
Keynote, and so on. Any additions to 
these lists will be welcomed, and the first 
will be a layout of the Commodore 
10-inch and 12-inch 78 r.p.m. issues. 
This will probably prove useful to many 
collectors, as Melodisc have recently 
obtained permission to reissue Com- 
modores here, and who knows wha‘ 
gems may appear this month—or next? 


205. And So To Work 

The main object of this column. of 
course, is to answer readers’ queries, and 
the fateful moment having arrived, the 
first letter of the new regime to appzar 
out of the lucky dip is from John Gran- 
tham of Bishops Stortford. He asks for 
personnels and recording dates of several 
records as follows: Ain’tcha Glad/I1 
Gotta Right To Sing The Blues on 
Columbia CB692, by the Benny Good- 
man Orchestra. This was made on 
October 18, 1933 in New York with 
Manny Klein, Charlie Teagarden (tpts), 
Jack Teagarden (tbn/vcl), Benny Good- 
man (clt), Art Karle (ten), Joe Sullivan 
(p), Dick McDonough (g), Art Bern- 
stein (bs), Gene Krupa (d). On Vocalion 
27, Benny Carter’s versions of /f Only 1 
Could Read Your Mind/ You Understand 
had a very good British group compris- 
ing Max Goldberg, Tommy McQuater, 


Leslie Thompson (tpts), Lew Davis, Ted 
Heath (tbns), Andy McDevitt (clt/alt). 
Freddy Gardner (alt/clt), Buddy Feather- 
stenhaugh (ten), Billy Munn (p), Alberi 
Harris (g), Wally Morris (b), George 
Elrick (d); while Benny himself played 
solo clarinet and tenor sax on Mind, and 
piano on Understand. Recorded in 
London around June 1936. John’s final 
query is for details of Summer Madness / 
Kaleidoscope by Ivor Mairants and 
Albert Harris. on Brunswick 02081. 
These were guitar duets by Ma‘rants and 
Harris, and were recorded in Lond n 
around 1935. I have no other details of 
this record, but perhaps John Granthan 
will let me know if he can hear any 
other instrumentalists apart from the 
two guitarists. Can any other reader 
assist? 


206. Down By The Ohio 

John Gibbons of  Ferring-by-Sea 
enquires about a group called The 
Clevelanders, playing Dusky Stevedore 
on a long-deleted Brunswick 7904. He 
says that although it is a dance band it 
contains very good clarinet and rhythm 
section work, and he judges the instru- 
mentation to be trumpet, trombone, two 
saxes, clarinet, piano, banjo, tuba and 
drums. I would say that this is prob- 
ably a group of white musicians, and 
the recording dates from 1928, probably 
in New York. Does anyone have details 
of this band? 


207. Chop-Chop 

The ways of little men with scissors 
are strange indeed. How many of you, 
I wonder, have spotted the missing 
section in Every Tub on the otherwise 
excellent Annie Ross-Dave Lambert-Jon 
Hendricks Sing Along With Basie LP 
(Columbia 33SX1151)? The ensemble 
vocal chorus after Annie’s first solo has 
the second eight bars completely missing 
—s’easy, Jack, just check the disc against 
the full lyrics printed on the sleeve. No 
apparent reason for this pointless action; 
perhaps they’re just scissor-happy across 
the pond these days. Or maybe some- 
one.sang a naghty word... ? 

Which reminds me—Frank Trum- 
bauer’s The Love Nest (W401195B; 
October 5, 1928) is listed in the rgfer-nce 
books as having a vocal, yet the recent 
EP release of this title on Fontana 
TFE17109 has no vocal. It’s faintly 
possible that this could be a previously 
unissued non-vocal version, but I have 
dark suspicions that the Scissors Squad 
has been on the prowl again. Not being 
familiar with the e?rlier 78 r.p.m. issue 
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(Parlophone R2645) I am unable to say 
whether EP and 78 versions are the same 
(vocal excepted, of course); but if it is a 
chop job on the EP, the deletion has 
been so neatly done that it’s impossible 
to determine just where the cuts have 
occurred. On second thoughts, perhaps 
there was a good reason for this one— 
those falsetto studio garglers of the 
‘twenties were uniformly excruciat:ng. 


208. Satch Sings 

It may or may not be common know- 
ledge, but the Louis Armstrong-Mills 
Brothers recordings of Darling Nellie 
Gray (62117; April 7, 1937) on Bruns- 
wick 02445(78) and LA8681(LP) are 
alternative versions; the 78 is from take 
A and the LP from take B. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s scatting and trumpet work are 
markedly different. 

While on the subject, it might be as 
well to present some corrected informa- 
tion on the so-called Pennies From 
Heaven Medley, Parts \ and 2 on Bruns- 
wick 0134 (a 12-inch 78 issue). This 
featured Bing Crosby, Frances Langford 
and Louis Armstrong singing to the 
accompaniment of the Jimmy Dorsey 
Orchestra, and was recorded in Los 
Angeles on August 17, 1936. All the 
reference books I’ve seen list it as shown 
above, but this is incorrect. The medley 
is contained on side one only (master 
DLAS579A) and consists of Let's Cal! A 
Heart A Heart (Langford vocal), And So 
Do I (Langford-Crosby vocal duet) and 
Skeleton In The Closet (Armstrong 
vocal) in that order. Side two is the 
song Pennies From Heaven through- 
out, and has vocals by Langford, Louis 
and Bing in that order, each singing one 
complete chorus. Louis does not play 
trumpet at all on this record; the master 
number for side two is DLAS80A. 


209. Lady Day 

A letter from S./Sgt. Alan Price in 
Perak, Malaya requests personnel de- 
tails of Billie Holiday recordings on 
Dutch Fontana 662007TR. This seems 
to be yet another LP with poor sleeve 
information (when will some companies 
wake up?) and contains a set of reissues 
from Billie's classic pre-war period. 
Summertime was recorded in New York 
(as were all the other titles on this LP) 
on July 10, 1936 with Bunny Berigan 
(tpt), Artie Shaw (clt), Joe Bushkin (p), 
Dick McDonough (g), Pete Peterson (bs), 
Cozy Cole (d). For These Foolish 
Things (June 30, 1936) Billi was accom- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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JUST JAZZ 3 
Edited by Sinclair Traill and 
Gerald Lascelles 

(Landsborough Publications Ltd., 3/6) 

This is the best book bargain to reach 
the jazz scene since Mister Jelly Roll 
went paperback. In one way it is better 
still, for after two high-priced hard- 
cover volumes Just Jazz 3 is making its 
original appearance as a Four Square 
Book. Let us do more than hope that 
its reception will now justify many low- 
cost successors. Indeed, there might 
well be two sequels to Volume Three— 
one devoted exclusively to extending that 
excellent discography which Frank Dut- 
ton and Eric Townley have compiled for 
1958 and which occupies the last 237 
pages of the present book, the other 
reserved for articles continuing and 
amplifying the various arguments pre- 
sented in the first 91 pages here. I would 
not carp at the Arbitrary Retrospect 
(Some Events of 1958), the Index, or 
even the Poll Results 1958 which to- 
gether consume another twenty pages— 
but I do detect a possible imbalance 
between critical text and discographical 
detail. This is, however, the only general 
fault I can find and it is scarcely a 
major one. Compensation enough in 
itself is the fact that sixteen unnumbered 
pages of pictures are added, including 
seven each from John Antill and Flair 
Photography, beginning with the latter’s 
incomparable study of George Lewis. 
Don’t let the former’s unusual shot of 
“Jack Teagarden” on the back cover 
disconcert you unduly or dissuade you 
from further examination! 

For on opening the book you will find, 
besides thoughtful reports on American 
jazz, 1958 and British jazz, 1958 
(“Another Year” by Dan Morgenstern 
and “Home Cooking” by Charles Fox 
respectively), nine essays, everyone of 
which deserves some notice. And for 
good measure there is a Foreword in 
Ellington’s best lavender lyricism as well 
as an Introduction to Strayhorn in the 
forthright prose of editor Traill. The 
first begins by grabbing a conceit by the 
tail and ends with this tail wagging the 
Duke to produce an effect of rat worry- 
ing terrier or image biting man. The 
second is, considering the relatively 
slight information that Billy contrived to 
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impart, almost a mockery in its modesty. 
This difference between Sinclair and the 
Duke furnishes a key to all the rest, 
which constitute an unintentional and 
thus all the more impressive symposium 
on the state of jazz criticism today. 

Crucial ‘vo an understanding of the 
issue itself is “Critic versus Musician” by 
Humphrey Lyttelton, a man uniquely 
qualified to undertake this comparison, 
being at once the finest British or 
European jazzman alive and the best 
jazz critic now practising this side the 
Atlantic. I know few American trum- 
peters who can currently touch him and 
only one American critic who consist- 
ently does so, Whitney Balliett, who (so 
far as I am aware) is not a professional 
musician and who (from his New Yorker 
columns) has recently produced a first 
book called The Sound of Surprise. This 
“uneasy co-existence” of which Humph- 
rey writes “exists in all the arts,’ but 
so does the basic distinction between 
critic and musician as critic. I am glad 
to have Lyttelton acknowledge the con- 
siderable contribution of Stanley Dance 
and I submit that the very real virtues 
of such ‘academic criticism” are rarely 
attainable by committed, preoccupied 
practitioners of the art that Stanley 
illuminates. Among jazz critics, unfor- 
tunately, there must be a hundred dunces 
for every Dance. 

I digress in order to prove not only 
Humphrey’s point but my own. Mon- 
therlant and Hemingway, writers both, 
have discussed bull-fighting at iength. 
The first often fought bulls publicly, the 
second scarcely in private, yet the latter 
produced a treatise on the art at least 
as authoritative as Montherlant’s. Ken- 
neth Tynan is manifestly better on this 
subject than Vincent Hitchcock. Bar- 
naby Conrad (who fought professionally 
as he now writes professionally) is as 
critic no match either for Juan Belmonte 
(who is no writer) or for John Marks 
(who is no matador). Lifar is invalu- 
able on ballet, but so is Beaumont. The 
Gigli Memoirs are almost as important 
as Really The Blues, whereas The Pinza 
Autobiography (by a singer of the same 
stature) is even less significant than The 
Kingdom Of Swing (by a clarinettist of 
rank). Ezra Pound is better on Antheil 
than Antheil himself, while nobody is so 
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good on Igor as Stravinsky. Indeed, his 
Poetics Of Music seems to me as much 
a cornerstone of contemporary aesthetics 
as Gertrude Stein’s Picasso (a poet treat- 
ing a painter) and Kahnweiler’s Juan 
Gris (a critic dealing with art). In jazz 
criticism, too, the general rule is unsafe. 
‘“Where the musician is bold enough 
to speak his thoughts aloud, and articu- 
late enough to put them over, there is 
no doubt that his voice should command 
first attention,” remarks Graham Boat- 
field, taking direct aim (“From the Side- 
lines’). “Musicians make the best 
critics, so long as we recognize that they 
have professional feelings,” he continues, 
“the best pieces of jazz analysis are those 
found in the appendices of Mezz Mezz- 
row’s autobiography” (italics mine). 
With this assessment Panassie would 
presumably agree. Hugues here deton- 
ates his latest blast at those critics who 
still regard bop-and-after as jazz and 
thus persist in killing the genuine article. 
Were his clarinet more than a long-past 
past-time, “The Unreal Jazz’ might 
offer a firmer foundation for asserting 
the claim of the non-musician critic. 
Taken together, the six remaining 
essays tip the scale ever so slightly in 
favour of the critic. Though partially 
redeemed by random and _ ingratiating 
observations, so often severed is her 
thread in “Playing Like A Man” that it 
is hard to decide what Marian McPart- 
land set out to say. Tony Standish, on 
the other hand, knows and says exactly 
what he means. “Gold In The Junk- 
yards” ends thus: “poverty and neglect 
take their toll, for they are mean 
bastards who can kill an artist just as 
easily as they can breed him.” Mean- 
while, saxophonist Benny Green has the 
advantage when set beside critic Max 
Harrison. The latter is plenty good 
enough on Thelonious Monk, but Benny 
is better yet on Lester Young. He 
should refrain from indulging his ridicu- 
lous impulse to praise the late Pres for 
rendering his predecessors either minor 
(Freeman) or obsolete (Hawkins). This 
is tantamount to insisting that Rodin’s 
achievement was vitiated at the advent 
of Brancusi. Art does not work that 
way or fail that way, but. otherwise 
Green is refreshingly pat on his “Man 
With A Hat.” This returns the situa- 
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tion to a stand-off with one pair to go, 
Strayhorn’s interview concerning life 
with the Duke and Ernest Borneman’s 
inquiry into the significance of the blues. 
As suggested earlier, Billy produces 
nothing newer than the speculation that 
Ellington may have influenced Parker 
quite a bit. Pedantic as his procedure 
appears at first, especially when we come 
to it conditioned by the likes of Lyttel- 
ton, I think that Borneman’s essay con- 
tains a more substantial yield than any 
other in the book. To me it represents 
what a good critic can contribute by way 
of objectivity, profundity, and compre- 
hensiveness. But by all means see what 
you think.... 
Jack Lucas 


KINGS OF JAZZ 
(1) Duke Ellington by G. E. Lambert. 
(2) Dizzy Gillespie by Michael James. 
(3) Bessie Smith by Paul Oliver. 
(4) Bix Beiderbecke by Burnett James. 
(Cassell. 90 pp. Illustrated 5/-.) 


This is a splendid series and the pub- 
lishers are to be heartily congratulated 
for their efforts to give the public such 
excellently produced books at such an 
economic price. The books are uni- 
formly bound in hard covers; the layout 
is very clean; each volume is illustrated; 
and each contains a_ selected disco- 
graphy of the artist concerned. 

The book on Duke Ellington is well 
written, but contains few facts that have 
not already appeared in Peter Gam- 
mond’s recent book on the same artist. 
Mr. Lambert has written an interesting 
study of Duke, his musicians and his 
outstanding recordings, but little of 
what he has to say is original. However 
his was a difficult assignment and he has 
done it as well as possible under the 
circumstances. 

The Burnett James book on Bix, on 
the other hand, although it comes after 
the Wareing-Garlick book on the same 
musician, is a far superior effort in every 
way. The writing is concise and easy 
to read, fact has been separated from 
legend and, an important point here, 
there has been little or no attempt to 
gild the lily. It is I think the best study 
of this unusual musician to have ap- 
peared anywhere, for Mr. James has 
delved under the romance that usually 
clouds Bix’s history and has given us 
actuality, supported by good criticism. 

The Gillespie book, I must admit, I 
found a rather dull evaluation of such a 
colourful artist. Michael James has un- 
doubtedly a profound knowledge of 


Dizzy on record, but in this book he 
fails to make the musician come 
alive. It is I think the first book on 
Dizzy: he is worthy of something better 
than this. 

The best of the four I have left until 
last. Paul Oliver’s history of Bessie 
Smith is a fascinatingly told story of a 
great artist. Her rise to fame and sub- 
sequent tragic death make dramatic 
reading—it is a story well told by a man 
who obviously loves his subject. Here 
again this is as far as I am aware the 
first book to be published on _ the 
Empress of the Blues—others may fol- 
low, but I doubt if any will be better 


than this one. 
Sinclair Traill 


above: DUKE ELLINGTON. 
left: DIZZY GILLESPIE. 
right: BESSIE SMITH. 


THE ART OF JAZZ 
Essays on the Nature and Development 


of Jazz. 
Edited by Mariin T. Williams. 
(New York, Oxford University Press. 
$5.00; 248 pp.) 


As can be seen from the subtitle, “The 
Art Of Jazz” is not a book which takes 
itself lightly. It is a collection of 21 
previously published pieces of varying 
length dealing with subjects ranging 
from Ragtime and Sonny Terry to the 
MJQ and something described as “The 
Funky-Hard Bop Regression”. The 
contents are arranged chronologically 
according to subject-matter, which is an 
excellent idea. It is a sober, logically 
ordered survey of some 40 years of jazz 
music. There are musical examples, 
but not enough (only three pieces carry 
them) to frighten away the novice, 
although the terminology often requires 
a degree of musical sophistication. There 
is the old, the new and the middle. 
Apparently, “The Art Of Jazz”-is the 
soberest, most objective and scholarly 
collection of jazz writing hitherto com- 
piled. And if its editor hadn’t made 
such extravagant claims for his volume, 
the reviewer would perhaps have ignored 
a growing feeling of discomfort ex- 
perienced while reading and re-reading 
the book. But the introduction nurtured 
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his suspicions. Below the surface 
objectivity, “The Art Of Jazz” is a 
representative sampler of the style, 
beliefs and outlook of an_ influential 
school of jazz writers which, for want 
of a better term, I shall refer to as the 
“New” Critics. This term is just, because 
jazz writers like Martin Williams are in- 
fluenced by the school of literary 
criticism known as “new” although it is 
long since of age. 

Williams has done a careful and con- 
scientious job of editing. As he him- 
self states, all the pieces contained in 
“The Art Of Jazz” are samples of 
“respectable” criticism. Some will be 
known to the seasoned reader, as they 
have previously been anthologized in de 


Toledano’s “Frontiers Of Jazz” some 12 
years ago. These are Ansermet’s 1919 
appreciation of Will Marion Cook and 
Sidney Bechet (abridged), William Rus- 
tell’s “Notes On Boogie-Woogie”, and 
Ross Russell’s mainly biographical piece 
on James P. Johnson. The Ansermet is 
a classic, and the others well deserve re- 
anthologizing, although better work has 
been done on James P. Johnson since. 
The major pieces, both in length and 
importance, are Ross Russell’s 28-page 
analysis of ‘Bebop’, done for the late 
“Record Changer” in 1948 and _ still 
relevant; George Avakian’s “Bessie 
Smith”, culled by Williams from the 
liner-notes to the Columbia LP series, 
and Max Harrison’s lucid “Looking 
Back At The Modern Jazz Quartet”, 
from Jazz Monthly. That publication 
is also represented by two over-long but 
partly useful pieces on Duke Ellington, 
by Charles Fox and Vic Bellerby res- 
pectively, and by Paul Oliver’s excellent 
Big Maceo. Another long piece, Guy 
Waterman’s “Ragtime”, is informed but 
dull. André Hodeir, the Great White 
Father of the New Critics, is repre- 
sented with a_ typically patronizing 
critique of some Tatum LP’s. Avakian 
has another long one, on Bix Beider- 
becke, also taken from liner-notes (a 
new literary form?) and largely repeating 
what already is known about this surely 
most documented of all jazz heroes. 
Of the young American writers the 
most sympathetic is Larry Gushee, 
whose review of a King Oliver LP is 
well and warmly written. Glenn Coul- 
ter’s “Billie Holiday” stems from a short- 
lived “little” magazine published by 
Harvard people and has the tone of its 
origin, in spite of which it manages to 
be both perceptive and readable. Wil- 
liams himself has two entries (as do the 
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two Russells and Avakian), one a very 
Short literary exercise on the blues 
which might have come from the pages 
of the “Kenyon Review”, the other the 
aforementioned “funky-hard bop” piece, 
which is a provocative glimpse of the 
future as Martin sees it. ‘There are short 
contributions by Marshall Stearns 
(Sonny Terry) and by some others. Of 
course there is something about Jelly 
Roll; by Bill Russell. 

So far, so good. Each piece is equip- 
ped with a neat little introduction by 
the editor, giving source and date of 
publication as well as a little opinion. 
There are useful record references at 
the end of each essay. The typography 
is clear. There is an index. What is 
it, then, that bothers me about this 
book? 

Take the introduction. From the way 
it’s often discussed, says Williams, one 
would hardly think that jazz is an art. 
But not always, because: “. . . jazz has 
inspired, besides the enthusiasm and the 
sometimes valuable but naively dog- 
matic sifting of names, a small but 
respectable body of criticism—the kind 
that only an art can inspire and that only 
an art deserves.” 

Having heard the startling news that 
respectability and inspiration walk hand 
in hand, and that art deserves criticism 
(we'd always thought that it merely 
suffered it), we are now told that the 
writings contained in this tome “were 
respectable enough that I would be will- 
ing to recommend them” and that they 
constitute, not a useful little book on 
jazz but “a kind of summary of what 
we know and of the various construc- 
tive ways of looking at what we know.” 
All that? Nay, more “ ... a summation 
and point of departure for comment on 
jazz in the future (of) a degree of critical 
respectability on which those of us who 
love jazz should be willing to present it 
to others... .” 

And there it is, in a nutshell: The 
fussy concern with “respectability”, the 
humourlessness, the slighting of enthus- 
iasm, and the overestimation of criticism 
vis-a-vis art. And that wouldn't be so 
bad if it were not so clearly reflected 
throughout the book: In the selection of 
the material, in its presentation, and 
often in the writing itself. 

Perhaps the trouble is that I was 
raised wrong. I remember a time whea 
writing concerned with jazz was often 
amateurish, naive, and frequently full of 
factual errors but also had a proselytiz- 
ing enthusiasm; a kind of missioaary 
fervor best exemplified in the works of 
the pioneer jazz critic, Daddy Panassié. 
The New Critics are accurate. The 
facts, after all, have been uncovered in 
30 years of hard work by the naive and 
dogmatic sifter; of names. But they are 
frequently pedestrian where the old- 
timers were naive, and they are full of 
the pseudo-objectivity and “scientific” 
methodology of today’s acadzmicians. 
There is not a man among them who is, 
as a writer, of the stature of Charles 
Edward Smith, Otis Ferguson, Stanley 
Dance or Nat Hentoff, to cite some of 
the few stylists jazz writing has developed. 
There is not one among them who woul 1 
make those absurd claims for jazz tha: 
Panassie made: That it was the mos! 
original art of our time. They won’t 


even think it. To them, as to M. Hodeir, 
jazz is lucky to be granted equality: 
equality to Stockhausen, Ionesco and 
Jackson Pollock (in WHodeir this is 
explicit; his followers have not pro- 
tested). There is in this new criticism 
something which gives me _ spiritual 
dyspepsia. Sample: “Unfortunately, jazz 
musicians seem to die at the wrong 
time. . . On the other hand, from 
musical considerations alone, many 
would say that Louis Armstrong, Sidney 
Bechet, and some others are long over- 
due.” (Guy Waterman: Ragtime, circa 
1955). 

It isn’t just the sheer heartlessness of 
such a statement which sticks in the 
craw like Kruschev’s dead rat, or its 
questionable taste. It represents that 
reductio ad absurdum of “objectivity” 
which brings about the dehumanization 
of jazz writing. For whom does Mr. 
Waterman write such stuff? Surely not 
for the lover of jazz, wno also loves the 
people who make it. Is he displaying 
his wit? If so, he should be more care- 
ful with nuances of style and meaning. 
“From musical considerations alone” 
does not mean “solely from musical 
considerations”. But perhaps he wished 
death upon these musicians for extra- 
musical reasons. 

This is an extreme. Others psycholo- 
gize, indulging in that stringing out of 
Freudian clichés which comes so easily 
to the Westerner of today. Sample: 
. . . one gathers that aside from the 
usual influences of her unfortunate 
environment she rebelled against the 
basic gentleness of her own sober per- 


sonality. Bessie’s inner self wanted 
to dominate situations aid people.’ 
(Avakian). Really? The “unfortunate 


environment” is of course the soil in 
which Bessie’s art grew and was nour- 
ished. And why should she not have 
wanted to dominate? She was entitled 
to it. The image of a well-adjusted 
Bessie Smith appeals to one’s senti- 
mental instincts, but she would hardly 
have come to our attention. Here is Mr. 
Oliver on Big Maceo, to show that 
Americans have no monopoly on such 
wisdom: “From the blues that he sang 
. . . the impression is created of a man 
who canalized his emotions into words 
rather than actions . .. anxiety, in- 
security . . . are indicative of an essen- 
tially introvert nature.”’ In other words, 
Big Maceo was, (a) a blues singer, and 
(b) he didn’t actually go out and do all 
those things he sang about. Lucky for 
him. (The remainder of the essay con- 
tains a good deal of insight.) 

Such circumstances reveal the gap 
between critic and artist, and also some- 
thing not as unbridgeable, the gap 
between “respectability” and a compre- 
hension of the sources of jazz. In areas 
not so. personal, the New Critics 
manifest other idiosyncrasies. Chief 
among them is a neo-Spencerian faith in 
unilinear evolution. Louis Armstrong 
and the dinosaur are viewed in the same 
perspective: Both have contributed to 
the evolvement of the most recent, and 
therefore most significant, example of 
the species. Thus even Ross Russell, 
who bases his whole defence of Bebop 
on the correct assumption that it grew 
out of Swing, which in turn had grown 
from the “parent style”, denies the 
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acknowledged innovators the right to 
continued growth alongside of the new 
style. We hear about “the eclipse of 
Louis Armstrong”, arbitrarily dated at 
1936. We hear about Coleman Hawkins’ 
“machine-gun style” which was junked 
by Prez. Prez himself, analyzed with 
real insight, is also viewed as a 
“historic” figure, and that in 1948! 

When it comes to soothsaying, Martin 
Williams has some pretty terrifying 
visions, but he is complacent about them. 
He sees the drummer becoming even 
further “liberated” from keeping time, 
propeliing himself into the role of 
“inspirational accompanist”, a clanging, 
banging Frankenstein's monster from 
which heaven and thinking young drum- 
mers like Oliver Jackson, Herb Lovelle, 
Eddie Locke and Willie Jones protect us. 
All this in the name of evolution, which 
sayeth: If you have become complex, 
the only road _is to further complexity. 
The entire history of art contradicts such 
a view, but no matter. 

But all this is secondary. The cat is 
let out of the bag by George Avakian, 
who tells us: .no part of the 
American public big enough to matter 
can produce (another Bessie Smith), or 
even wants one.” This from a passage 
which implies that the. Negro public has 
lost its taste for the blues. To continue: 
*. . she has passed to the jazz collec- 
tors, folklorists, and just plain people of 
sound artistic judgment (of whom there 
are always more but never enough)”. 

We've come a long way from Anser- 
met, who was more than willing, in 1919 
to believe that jazz was the “highway 
along which the whole world would 
swing tomorrow” (which is today). In- 
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deed, the increasing provincialism of 
jazz writing is not its least significant 
aspect. More is written, less is said. 
Those of us who respond to Bessie’s 
message know that her art can reach out 
across cultural barriers, even barriers of 
language—and not just to folklorists, but 
to children, savages and poets. And to 
professors. What it boils down to is 
that the verbal elite which has so effec- 
tively smothered in words all the arts of 
this century, and has relegated painting 
to museums, poetry to “little magazines” 
and western art music to the concert hall 
wishes to make jazz its property. From 
the very best of motives it wishes to 
“guide” the “true artist” through the 
maze of contradictions which charac- 
terizes (as it always has) human existence. 
The jazz musician, who is a popular 
artist in the best and truest sense of that 
word (as were the Greek playwrights, 
Shakespeare, Leonardo and the early, 
and best, film-makers, none of whom 
were graced with critics) is warned 
against “commercial concessions’. His 
art is seen as having arisen in spite of 
his background and working conditions, 
which is a half-truth at best. He is 
warned against the public, yet given no 
bread to replace its acceptance. He must 
be “profound”, for to be happy, or 
extroverted, is to be an anachronism. He 
must not play for people who drink 
liquor, dance and converse. He must be 
“dedicated”. And thus we have self- 
conscious jazz (for the first time) and 
self-conscious jazz writing. They do not 
go hand in hand; the artist is always 
miles, lightyears ahead. There is, 
already, something terribly old-fash‘oned 
about the New Critics. Jazz is ever 
growing in popularity; what will happen 
in the next decade is beyond facile or 
profound prediction. No doubt a part 
of the jazz fraternity will attend the 
academies and learn the language of 
“art”. But some funky little cat will 
come along and upset the whole apple- 
cart, just wait and see. And the people 
will dig him long before Messrs. Wil- 
liams et. al. catch up. They haven't yet 
caught up with Louis Armstrong... . 
If it seems to the reader that I hav; 
overloaded a relatively harmless, well- 
intentioned and useful little book with 
sinister motivations let me hasten to 
point out that I am addressing an 
audience literate in the ways of jazz. I 
have no holy horror of thos: who feel 
that the future belongs to the Rollinses 
and the concert hall, or even to “atonal” 


objective.”—Melody Maker. 
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reach of every student of the music. According to the jacket 
‘blurb,’ the series is designed for the jazz-lover who wants to 
learn more about the musicians who have become legends. 
All in all, volumes one to four completely succeed in their 
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jazz. There is room for all of us. My 
main intention has been to puncture the 
conceit that only one school of jazz 
writing is capable and competent, signifi- 
cant and “respectable”. None of us 
possess the truth. Jazz has its own 
sources of growth and development, its 
own nature. What that nature is, you 
won’t discover from Martin William’s 
“Art Of Jazz’. What you will find is 
some useful and interesting information 
about music and musicians—many things 
of value to the student of jazz. By all 
means, read it. But a “summation” it 
ain’t. 
Dan Morgenstern 


DISCOGRAPHIES 

The excellent series of discographies 
by Jorgen Grunnet Jepson which were 
reviewed in our October issue have now 
been increased by discographies of 
Louis Armstrong, Charlie Parker and 
Lester Young. Armstrong is covered in 
three booklets, the periods being 1923-31, 
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1932-46 and 1947-59, and this must 
easily be the most complete listing of 
his many records ever attempted. The 
Parker and Young booklets are both 
complete catalogues of all the records 
they made. 

Once again there short bio- 
graphical notes by Knud Ditlevsen on 
each artist. The type is clear and easy 
to read, and the series is priced at the 
low figure of six shillings per booklet. 

The three discographies mentioned 
above, plus those already reviewed 
(Count Basie, Miles Davis, Stan Kenton 
and Duke Ellington, 3 vols.) are obtain- 
able in this country from the sole 
agents, Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop, 77 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

Sinclair Traill 


LOVE ON A BRANCH LINE 
by John Hadfield 
(Hutchinson. 16s. 291 pp.) 


Although it is not a jazz book, I make 
no excuses for mentioning this, one of 
the funniest books to come my way for 
a long time. 

central character, Lord Flam- 
borough, lives in a train and spends his 
leisure hours playing vintage jazz on an 
old horn gramophone. “It is the only 
way to hear these old 78’s—get the 
authentic tone,” he states; and quite 
correctly. 

Apart from arguing the merits of such 
worthies as Louis and Albert Ammons 
with a trad musicians who is almost too 
natural to be true, Lord F’s time is fully 
occupied by his daughters, whose ap- 
proach to love is, to put it mildly, one 
of careless abandon. 

A funny book, a rather naughty book, 
and certainly a book that will fit the 
Christmas stocking to perfection. 

Sinclair Traill 
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BROWNED OFF 
Dear Sir, 

Tony Standish, Stanley Dance and 
Benny Green seem to be the three great 
misleaders in jazz criticism in this 
country. They are all strongly pre- 
judiced in favour of one particular type 
of jazz while maintaining a perhaps un- 
witting pretence of fairness towards 
other kinds. 

They are helped in the propagation of 
their own gospels by the rapport between 
their styles of writing and the content 
of it: attractive to their followers but 
irritating to anyone else. They have 
their good points and their faults vary. 
Stanley Dance writes about good jazz- 
men only, but criticises too much the 
musicians he dislikes. Tony Standish 
knows good originals but sees no fault 
in copies. Benny Green we have seen 
in Jazz Journal mainly as a humourist 
but in October he appeared as a critic 
expressing personal opinions on records. 
He produced a surprising and confusing 
misinterpretation of Sandy  Brown’s 
Blues From Black Rock. Broadly 
speaking, this music is mainstream. 
Benny seemed to regard it as imitation 
New Orleans. But Brown is the least 
imitative of British musicians. As for 
his modernity, I have heard his latest 
LP, played unseen, described as “West 
Coast, last year”. Imitation modern? 
No, the group have been playing an un- 
usual and successful blend of traditional, 
mainstream and modern jazz to produce 
a music that’s both genuinely modern 
and genuinely jazz since early 1958. 

_Yet because this jazz contains ingre- 
dients that people like Messrs. Standish, 
Dance and Green are biassed against 
what is probably Britain’s finest small 
group goes unrecoznised by them. There 
may be other groups as good, but my 
attention has not been drawn to them— 
because three leading critics that take 
up a large portion of Jazz Journal each 
month are too busy grinding their own 
axes, 

So couldn't 


we have some more 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


enquiring, adventurous criticism with 
less deification and denigration and 
more appreciation of good jazz wherever 
it may be found. There is an increasing 
number of fans who like traditional, 
mainstream, modern equally well, and 
it’s about time the critics caught up with 


them. 
RONALD IRONS. 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


WATTS WHAT 
Dear Sir, 

I read with interest your editorial in 
the October Jazz Journal regarding the 
competition that is taking place in the 
gramophone record business. The Golden 
Guinea and the Ace of Club series reveal 
that the cheaper LP record is a market- 
able product (due a great deal, as you 
stated, to the medium of TV advertising). 
How, then, to bring about the issue of 
cheaper jazz LP’s by the major record 
companies? 

The answer lies in the hands of one 
of two groups. The first group is the 
record companies themselves, and here 
we no doubt agree with other enthusiasts 
that the companies have shown a con- 
sistent lack of discrimination in the 
make-up of LP records based on re- 
issues and not new recordings. Selections 
from several recording sessions are used 
to make up an LP, and often there are 
gems from these recording sessions that 
remain unissued. Indeed, there is much 
untapped material of a first class nature 
from the pre-war era that has been com- 
pletely ignored by the companies. The 
present situation is that the record 
market is being flooded with jazz LP’s 
(at the normal higher prices), but much 
of this flood is poor, insignificant, and 
inartistic. The record companies and the 
jazz public must thus be eyeing one 
another with a certain suspicion. The 
public will not buy poor quality jazz, 
consequently overall jazz sales must in- 
evitably fall away. The record com- 
panies will not tolerate indefinitely poor 
sales, and will certainly at some time 
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seek to axe this particular brand of 
music to the detriment of the really 
worthwhile jazz that is managing to be 
issued. The public is thus in jeopardy 
from the indiscrimination of the record 
companies. I feel the answer to this 
danger lies in the hands of the second 
group—the jazz public. 

In using the phrase jazz public I do 
include magazines such as your own 
which appeal to enthusiasts with a certain 
degree of jazz appreciation. This group 
then is capable of giving the record 
companies a certain amount of direc- 
tional impetus in the selection of older 
items worthy of re-issue in LP form. 
Included in this suggestion should also 
be an attempt at chronological selection; 
thus, we would not have an Ellington LP 
composed of odd gems from 1929, 1930, 
1932 and 1934, but instead an LP of a 
particular session, or sessions in the same 
year. 


The power of the jazz public could be 
quite a strong weapon if it can be mar- 
shalled properly. And I feel it is the 
jazz magazine which can marshal this 
force. To do this, may I make the 
following suggestions. 


A detailed notice be incorporated in 
loose form in a future issue of Jaz 
Journal stating that it is your intention 
to approach the record companies with 
the proposal that they issue a cheaper 
LP series of jazz issues. State that this 
approach can only be made possible with 
the wholehearted support of your 
readers. To put the idea on a more 
definite plane you could include in your 
notice a batch of, say, one dozen records 
which your magazine feels should be 
issued and which you feel would be in 
demand amongst your readers. To assist 
this aim, you could detail the suggested 
make-up of these LP records, bearing in 
mind my earlier comments regarding 
selection of titles recorded. An open- 
ing list could include selections by such 
bands as Chick Webb. Luis Russell, Earl 
Hines, Duke Ellington, Fletcher Hen- 
derson and many race items. Leave a 
space on the form for the reader to vote 
for such LP’s in the list that he would 
be inclined to buy if the records were to 
be issued in a cheaper series. The 
reader would make his selections and 
return the form to you, and you would 
have an idea of the jazz public’s demand 
for certain records, and the facts and 
figures of the demand could then be for- 
warded to the record companies as 
evidence that action is necessary AND 
worthwhile. If you had any success, 
then these notices of suggested LP’s for 
issue could be enclosed in further Jazz 
Journals at, say, quarterly intervals. 

Additional power to the project may 
possibly be gained by co-operation with 
other magazines such as Jazz Monthly 
with the idea of forming a committee 
to advise the record companies regard- 
ing further selections of records for 
issue. 

I realize that there are probably points 
in my letter which would prove impos- 
sible in practice. However, I do offer 
these remarks in the hope that they will 
prove of some assistance in this problem. 


A. L. WATTS. 
Nottingham. 
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RECENT 


AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Sil Austin and Red Prysock. BATTLE ROYAL. 
M&S) MERCURY MG 20434 
Sil Austin. SLOW WALK ROCK. (M) 
WING MGW 12168 
TRIBUTE TO CHARLIE BARNETT. (by members 
of Barnett orch.) OMEGATAPE ST-7073 
BIRD’S NIGHT. (featuring Cecil Payne, Duke 
Jordan, Phil Woods, Wendell Marshall, Art 
Taylor, Frank Socolow.) Parker’s Mood/Buzzy/ 
Steeplechase/Scrapple from the Apple/etc. 
SAVOY MG 12138 
Bob Brookmeyer/Bill Evans. DOUBLE BARREL- 
LED PIANO. Honeysuckle Rose/As Time Goes 
By/The Way You Look Tonight/etc. (S&M) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAS 6044 
The Bourbon Street Barons. MARCHING DIXIE. 
(M&S) TOP RANK RM-300 
Ruby Braff. HABIT WITH ME. (12inLP.—M) 
STEREOCRAFT RCS 507m 
Paul Chambers. GO! (details not known. 12inLP. 
—M&S VEE JAY VJLP 1014 
Cozy Cole. Soft/Melody of a Dreamer 
KING 5254 
John Coltrane/Paul Quinichette. CATTIN’. (M) 
PRESTIGE PRLP 7158 
Bill Doggett. Yocky Dock Parts 1 and 2. 
KING 5256 
Dukes of Dixieland with George Girard. 
(12inLP.—M ) IMPERIAL LP 9086 
Benny Goodman. THE B.G. TREASURE CHEST. 
(From tapes made in ‘37, °38 at concerts, 
dances, etc.—three LP set) MGM 3E-9 
The Ellington All Stars. ELLINGTONIA. (Details 
not known. 12inLP.—M&S) WYNNE 107 
Linton Garner PLAYS GARNER.  (Erroll’s 
brother) ENRICA 2001 
Mercer Ellington. COLOURS IN RHYTHM. 
(12inLP.—M&S) CORAL 57293 
John Evans/Reinhold Svensson. MAINSTREAM 
PIANO. (M&S) OMEGA OML 1049 
Benny Golson. GROOVIN’ WITH GOLSON. (M) 
NEW JAZZ NjLP 8220 
Gigi Gryce. NICA’S TEMPO. (Gryce, alto, with 
Horace Silver, Jimmy Cleveland, Art Farmer, 
Eddie Bert, Art Blakey, etc.) (M) 
SAVOY MG 12137 
Edmond Hall. RUMPUS ON RAMPART ST. 
(12inLP.—M&S) RAECOX 1120 
Woody Herman. HERMAN’S HEAT & PUENTE’S 
BEAT. (Tape) EVEREST T 41014 
TRIBUTE TO WOODY HERMAN (by members 
of Herman orch.—Tape) OMEGATAPE ST-7077 
Willis Jackson. PLEASE MR. JACKSON. (12inLP. 
—M) PRESTIGE PRLP 7162 
The Jazz Pickers. (Harry Babasin, cello; Demp- 
sey Wright, g; Red Norvo, vibes) (S&M) 
MERCURY SR 60126 
Budd Johnson. BIG BEAT DANCE PARTY. 
(12inLP.—M) STEREOCRAFT RC S509M 


Buddy Johnson. WAILS. (12inLP.—S) 
MERCURY SR 60072 


Quincy Jones. BIRTH OF A BAND. (S&M) 
MERCURY SR 60129 
Los Jazzbos. DIXIELAND MAMBO. (S&M) 
OMEGA OML 1048 
Leroy Lovett. JAZZ DANCE PARTY. (details not 
known. 12inLP.—M&S) WYNNE 108 & 708 
George Lewis. N.O. JAZZ SPECTACULAR. (M) 
OMEGA OML 1053 
Machito. IRVING BERLIN IN LATIN AMERICA, 
(M&S) TICO LP 1062 
Phineas Newborn. PIANO PORTRAITS. (S&M) 
ROULETTE R 52031 
Walter Perkins. MJT PLUS THREE. (details not 
known. 12inLP.—-M&S) VEE JAY VJLP 1013 
Paul Quinichette. LIKE WHO? (details not 
known. 12inLP.—M&S) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4054 
Buddy Rich/Max Roach. RICH v. ROACH. 
(12inLP.—M&S) MERCURY MG 20448 


Muggsy Spanier. DIXIELAND BAND. (M) 

WING MGW 12165 
Rex Stewart/Dickie Wells. CHATTER JAZZ. 
(12inLP.—M&S ) RCA VICTOR LPM 2024 

Cecil Taylor. LOOKING AHEAD. (12inLP.—M) 
CONTEMPORARY M 3562 
Sam (The Man) Taylor. MORE BLUES MIST. 
(M&S) MGM E 3783 
Carl Tjader. NIGHT AT THE BLACKHAWK. 
(with Jose Silva, Al McKibbon, Willie Bobo, 
Bongo Santamaria, Vince Guaraldi.) | Love 
Paris/Stompin’ At The Savoy/Night In Tunisia/ 
etc. FANTASY 3283 
Dinah Washington. THE QUEEN. Trouble In 
Mind/Backwater Blues/All Of Me/! Remember 
Clifford/etc. (M&S) MERCURY SR 60111 
Cootie Williams. AROUND MIDNIGHT. (details 
not known, 12inLP.—M&S) JARO JAM 5001 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and sincere thanks for your support during 1959 


IF YOU LIVE IN LONDON — We'll be seeing you! 
IF NOT — Maybe you're wishing there could be a 
DOBELL’S in your district? 


THERE IS—AS CLOSE AS YOUR NEAREST 
POST OFFICE 


MAIL YOUR ORDER—and get the RECORDS & 
BOOKS of your choice — BY RETURN POST! 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


(Department JJ) 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
GERard 4197 
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BLUES AND FOLK: 
Gene Allison. Let There Be Women/I'll Be 
Waiting VEE JAY 129 
Gene Allison (12inLP.) VEE JAY VJLP 1009 
Annisteen and Melvin (with Lucky Millinder 
orch.) Trouble In Mind/Let It Roll 
TODD 1037 
Theodore Bikel. BRAVO BIKEL. (12inLP.—M) 
ELEKTRA EKL-175 
Prof. Alex Bradford. He Makes My Decisions For 
Me/Big Wind Blowing GOSPEL 1028 
Ray Charles. WHAT DID | SAY? (12inLP.— 


vocals) ATLANTIC 8029 
L. C. Cooke. No, I'll Never/If | Could Only 
Hear CHECKER 935 


Bob and Louise De Courmier. SONGS CHILDREN 
SING: FRANCE RIVERSIDE 1404 
The Dixie Hummingbirds. The Final Edition/No- 
body Knows The Trouble PEACOCK 1803 
The Ever-ready Gospel Singers. He'll Bring 
Peace/All My Sins PEACOCK 1802 
Roberto Faz y Su Conjunto. CUBAN DANCE 
RHYTHMS. (12inLP.—M) PANART 2025 
Beverley Ann Gibson. Oh Yes, | Love/Heart Full 
of You KING 5258 
The Five Blind Boys. (12inLP.—M&S) 
VEE JAY VJLP 1011 
The Golden Trumpets. Mean Old World/Jesus 
My Doctor NASHBORO 649 
The Gospel-aires. When | Rose/He Heard Me 
Cry PEACOCK 1801 
The Gospel Consolators. Look To Jesus/His 
Precious Blood PEACOCK 1800 
The Good Neighbour Choir. Goin’ Through/Let 
Jesus Come ENRICA $121 
The Highway Q.C’s. (12inLP.—M) 
VEE JAY VjJLP 5005 
Mahalia Jackson. JUST MAHALIA. (12inLP.—M) 
APOLLO LP 486 
Ella Johnson. GO AHEAD & ROCK. (12inLP.— 


M&S) ROULETTE R-25085 
Lazy Lester. Late, Late In The Evening/| Need 
You EXCELLO 2166* 


J. B. Lenoir. Lou Ella/Back Door SHAD 5012* 
Little Eddie Mint. Two More Days/Bring Your- 
self Back Here MEMO 17921 
Little Willie John. Let Them Talk/Right There 
KING 5274 
The Mariners. HYMN SING. (12inLP.—M&S) 
EPIC LN 3615 
Memphis Slim. AT THE GATE OF HORN. 
(12inLP.—M&S) VEE JAY VJLP 1012 
Big Miller. DID YOU EVER HEAR THE BLUES? 
(12inLP.—M&S) UNITED ARTISTS UAS 6047 
Robert Parker. All Night Long, Parts 1 and 2 


RON 327 
Piano Red. This Old World/! Feel Good 

JAX 1000* 
Professor Longhair. Cuttin’ Out/If | Only Knew 

RON 326* 


The Pilgrim Jubilee Singers. River of Jordan/ 
Father, I'm Coming NASHBORO 650 
Pete Seeger. Skip To My Lou/One Day As |! 
Rambled FOLKWAYS 202 
The Soul-seekers. SPIRITUALS. (12inLP.—M) 
CUB 8006 
Prof. Charles Taylor. THE MESSAGE. (12inLP.— 
M) SAVOY MG 14029 
Hank Thompson. SONGS FOR ROUNDERS. Three 
Times Seven/Batchelor Till Die/Drunkard’s 
Blues/Cocaine Blues/Bummin’ Round/etc. 
CAPITOL T 1246 
The Trumpets of Joy. | Love Jesus/1 Come To 
Thee NASHBORO 648 
Joe Turner. BIG JOE IS HERE. (12inLP.) 
ATLANTIC 8033 
T Texas Tyler. (12inLP.—M) KING 664 
Milly Vernon. Blood Shot Eyes/That Old Feeling 
ARGO 5348 
Little Sonny Warner (with Big Jay McNeely) 
1 Got The Message/rev. not known 
SWINGIN’ M 618 
Baby Washington. Work Out/Love In The Moon- 
light NEPTUNE 107 
Dinah Washington SINGS FATS WALLER. 
(Tape) MERCURY STB 80011 


NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 
A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £1 POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 


THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK. 


Larry Williams. Give Me Love/Teardrops 
SPECIALITY 677 
Young People’s Choir of the Abyssinia Baptist 
Church. You've Got To Move/What Are They 
doing? GOSPEL 1023 


JAZZ ON THE “GOLDEN GUINEAS” 
FANTASTIC VALUE! 
12” LP’S AT EACH! 


*AVAILABLE IN STEREO AT 27/6 


“DIXIELAND? CERTAINEMENT”’ 
BY THE LEFT BANK BEARCATS i 
GGL 0010* 


“THE GOLDEN AGE OF DANCE BANDS” 


GGL 0040* 


PYE GROUP RECORD (SALES) LIMITED, 
38 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


Pye Int. 7N 25043 (45 and 78) 


SATCHMO 


SINGING 
“STRUTTIN’ WITH 
SOME 


BARBECUE” 
WITH 
VELMA 
MIDDLETON 


(Price 6s. 4d.) 


10A, CHANDOS STREET, 
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THE 
GENIUS 


Newport 1958 


Black, Bro & Beige 


_ Solitude 


Duke Ellington & The Buck Clayto 
All-Stars at Newport 


x4 Ellington at Newport 


Ellington Uptown 


CAPTURED FOR YOU BY PHI 


Philips Records Limited, Stanhope House, |pniuips 
Stanhope Place, London, W.2 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 31) 


panied by Jonah Jones (tpt), Johnny 
Hodges (alt), Harry Carney (bar/clt), 
Teddy Wilson (p), Lawrence Lucie (g), 
John Kirby (bs), Cozy Cole (d); on Why 
Was I Born (January 25, 1937) by Buck 
Clayton (tpt), Benny Goodman (clt), 
Lester Young (ten), Teddy Wilson (p), 
Freddy Green (g), Walter Page (bs), Jo 
Jones (d); while J Can’t Get Started 
(September 15, 1938) had the same per- 
sonnel as Why Was I Born, ex- 
cept that Margaret ‘Queenie’ John- 
son (p) replaced Wilson, and Good- 
man was _ absent. The wonderful 
Moanin’ Low (March 31, 1937) had 
Cootie Williams (tpt), Johnny Hodges 
(alt), Harry Carney (bar/clt), Teddy 
Wilson (p), Allan Reuss (g), John Kirby 
(bs), Cozy Cole (d); He's Funny That 
Way (September 13, 1937) was made with 
Buck Clayton (tpt), Buster Bailey (clt). 
Lester Young (ten), Claude Thornhill 
(p) and the redoubtable rhythm team of 
Green, Page and Jones; Can't Help 
Lovin’ That Man (November 1, 1937) 
contained Buck Clayton (tpt), Prince 
Robinson (clt),, Vido Musso (ten), Teddy 
Wilson (p), Allan Reuss (g), Walter Page 
(bs), Cozy Cole (d); while More Than 
You Know and Sugar (both January 30, 
1939) had Roy Eldridge (tpt), Ernie 
Powell (cit), Benny Carter (alt), Teddy 
Wilson (p), Danny Barker (g), Milt Hin- 
ton (bs), Cozy Cole (d). Finally, Billie 
was assisted on Body And Soul (Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940) by Roy Eldridge (tpt). 
Jimmy Powell, Carl Frye (alt), Kermit 
Scott (ten), Sonny White (p), Lawrence 
Lucie (g), Johnny Williams (bs), Harold 
‘Doc’ West (d). All titles with 
Teddy Wilson were originally issued 
under his name, while Billie Holiday 
received label credit for the remainder. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 1) 


again entrusted us with his J.A.T.P. Roy 
Eldridge, Sonny Stitt, Herb Ellis and the 
incomparable Ella all entertained, but 
the kick for us came from a greatly re- 
animated Oscar Peterson Trio. The 
new drummer, Ed Thigpen, in company 
with Ray Brown accomplished wonders 
by helping to break down an ertswhile 
over-mechanical approach. The other 
package should have been labelled 
“Newport—this side up with care’”— 
being much too tightly packed for safe 
transport. The fine band led by Buck 
Clayton never really got warmed up— 
but the trumpet of Emmett Berry came 
across most impressively; Earl Warren’s 
alto was strong and exceedingly rhyth- 
mical; and we must not forget the whim- 
sical Dickie Wells and the robust blues 
tenor of Buddy Tate. The rhythm was 
fine and jumpy and our dear old friend 
Jimmy Rushing was as swingy and as 
broad as ever. Let us hope this group 
can be given a return engagement with 
more time at their disposal. 

The rest of this package contained a 
good swinging little group led by the 
explosive Mr. Gillespie. Dizzy’s trumpet 
was always attractive, sometimes excit- 
ing, but it was the excellence of his 
pianist Junior Mance, which came as the 
big surprise. The other pianist on the 
bill was Dave Brubeck. Dave himself 
is a charming fellow, but his music we 
are sorry to say leaves us cold and un- 
interested. 

And so all-in-all a good and interesting 
year’s listening should have been had by 
one and all—whatever your tastes may 
be. We hope you enjoyed yourselves. 
We did. 

A happy Christmas to you all, 

T 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
| Preserve - monthly copies of JAZZ, 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
| received, giving full protection and obvi- | 
_ ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


| The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


File your Jazz Journals in an | 


EASIBINDER 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News. 
Articles. Record Reviews. August, September and October 
issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 colours on art paper). 
1/- each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
Substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. 3s. 3d. per copy, post free. 


AFTER HOURS POETRY by Jake Trussell-—the best jazz 
poetry yet. Price 7s. 6d. post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


HE EDITOR. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 18COft. new, plastic extended play tape from 


37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street. London, W.1. 
FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 


Write for details and photos to: -EDNA HANSON. 


DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 


ANY AMERICAN LP supplied direct. Write: Turley, 13 
East 9th Street, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. Send 2s. 6d. 
Postal Order if you would like copy of latest catalogue. 
Still few copies Bird LP left—see October advertisement 
this column. 


JAZZ JOURNALS—some 1952, complete 1953 to '57 and ’59, 
all but one 1958; unbound. Any offers for the lot?— 
D. Green, 11 Kellerton Road, Lewisham, S.E.13. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


BRING OUT THAT MUTE! 


It's some time since we last plugged our well-known catch phrase of a few years ago... “THE SWING SHOP 
SUPER SEVEN STAR SERVICE”. Truth to tell, the seven stars are now beginning to look more like a firmament! So. 
what with Christmas and all that, here is a timely reminder to old friends and an eye-opener for new ones to indicate 
just what our unique service has to offer: — 


1) 


tv 


RECORDS ... All makes, all speeds, new and second-hand, British issues, foreign items, bought and sold. We stock 
almost entirely “jazz only” but have many regular customers for classical items because they know that their pur- 
chases will be unplayed (Don’t forget! Record Tokens for Christmas! ). 


JAZZ LITERATURE .. . Books, periodicals, catalogues. Subscriptions arranged. We are also agents for the excellent 
Jazz Book Club (details on request). 


3) TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE ... Tape to disc, disc to tape, disc to disc, even tape to tape (if you want the speed 
changed!). Absolutely unsurpassed from all viewpoints. 

4) RECORD PLAYERS, AMPLIFICATION, TAPE RECORDERS, ETC ... We can obtain any such equipment to 
special order as promptly as prevailing conditions will allow. Advice given gladly and without obligation. 

5) GRAMOPHONE ACCESSORIES . . . Diamond and sapphire styli--most types in stock. Even old fashioned needles. 
and soundboxes. Record cleaners, cases, etc. etc. 

6) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .. . Space prevents us from carrying large stocks but we can obtain instruments to 
special order. What is more, we have an arrangement with one of the largest wholesalers in the West End of London 
for prospective customers to browse round their showrooms to their hearts’ content as our guests. 

7) MUSICAL ACCESSORIES . . . Strings, plectra, reeds, drum sticks, etc., etc, always in stock. 

8) MUSIC, TUTORS, ETC . . . Always a good selection. Any item not in stock can be obtained promptly, if in print. 

9) REPAIRS... to instruments and playing equipment expertly carried out. 

10) INLAND POSTAL SERVICE .. . Probably the promptest and most efficient in the country. Records despatched 
post free, often on same day as order received. 

11) EXPORT SERVICE .. . Tax free, expertly packed, fully insured. Your individual requirements and interests are 
given every consideration from start to finish. Never a week passes without somebody writes to thank us for our 
friendly and efficient co-operation. 

12) OUR CLUB SCHEME (Inland only) . . . enables customers to purchase their requirements on extended terms with- 


out fuss or formality. Its success is indicative. (S.A.E. please!) 


13) If readers within reasonable reach of London should require an excellent, swinging, musically inclined, JAZZ BAND, 


we can supply that too. (Warning! Unsuitable for cool cats and ooblies! ) 


14) We should like to take this opportunity of wishing ALL readers a VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS and the sort 


of NEW YEAR which only dealing with the Swing Shop can bring you! 


Drop a line to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: 


We respond to wants lists with alacritv! 
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G U THE GREATEST 


LOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


12 in. Long Playing 


VOGUE 


SONNY STITT 
LAE 12196 


There will never be another you; The nearness 
of you; Biscuit mix; Yesterdays; Afterwards; If | 
should lose you; Blues for Bobby; My melancholy 
baby 

Sian sTORYV 

LAE 12199 


Hershey bar; Rubberneck; Signal; Everything 
happens to me; Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid; 
Yesterdays; Budo 


OL. 


THE NEW JOHNNY SMITH QUARTET 
LAE 12202 


It never entered my mind; Samba; Black is the 
colour of my loves hair; Pawn ticket; S'wonderful; 
You'd be so nice to come home to; Blue lights; 
Montage; Bag’s groove; ‘Round about midnight 


‘THE ELLINGTON SUITE’— 
THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


LAE 12210 


Take the ‘‘A’’ Train and Perdido; Everything but 
you; Lucky so and so; Azure; I’m beginning to 
see the light; In a mellow tone; Sittin’ and a 
rockin’; In a sentimental mood; Day dream; It 
don’t mean a thing 


7 in. EXTENDED PLAY 


GEORGE BRUNIES’ NEW 
ALL-STARS 
EXA 96 


Bugle call rag; Just a closer walk with thee; 
Down in jungle town; Alice blue gown 


PAUL BARBARIN AND HIS JAZZ BAND 
EXA 98 


Weary blues; It’s a long, long way to Tipperary; 
I wish | could shimmy like my sister Kate; Tell 
me your dreams 


12 in. Long Playing 


VOGUE 


THE SOUND OF BIG BAND JAZZ IN 
HI FI (Various bands—Johnny Mandel- 
Bill Holman-Gerry Mulligan, et al) 


LAE 12211 


Jimmy’s theme; What am | here for?; Georgia 
on my mind; Tenderly; Lester leaps in; Dearly 
beloved; Hooray for love; Disc jockey jump; 
Bunny; Let me see 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 

THE FAMOUS CASTLE JAZZ BAND 
PLAYS ‘THE FIVE PENNIES’ 

LAG 12207 


The five pennies; Indiana; Ja-da; Follow the 
leader; After you’ve gone; That’s a-plenty; Battle 
hymn of the Republic; My blue heaven; Lullaby 
in ragtime; Bill Bailey won't you please come 
home; Goodnight-sleep tight; When the saints 
go marching in 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


EPG 1259 
12th Street rag; Wabash blues; Sweet Georgia 


Brown; Lonesome Mama blues 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


EPG 1260 


Just a stomp at twilight; Sobbin’ blues; Fire- 
chief rag; Who walks in when | walk out 


12 in. Long Playing 


CONTEMPORARY 


LENNIE NIEHAUS VOL. 1 

THE QUINTETS 

LAC 12167 

| remember you; Poinciana; Whose blues; Prime 
rib; 1 should care; Inside out; | can’t believe 
that you're in love with me; You stepped out of 


a dream; I'll take romance; Happy times; Day 
by day; Bottoms up 


HAMPTON HAWES-‘ FOUR!’ 

LAC 12195 

Yardbird suite; There will never be another 
you; Bow Jest; Sweet Sue-just you; Up blues; 


Like someone in love; Love is just around the 
corner 


PORTRAIT OF ART FARMER 
LAC 12197 
Back in the cage; Stablemates; The very thought 


of you; “And now...’’; Nita; By myself; Too 
late now; Earth 


BARNEY KESSEL ‘SOME LIKE IT HOT’ 
LAC 12206 


Some like it hot; | wanna be loved by you; 
Stairway to the stars; Sweet Sue-just you; 
Runnin’ wild; Sweet Georgia Brown; Down among 
the sheltering palms; Sugar blues; I’m thru with 
love; By the beautiful sea 


TEMPO 


JOHNNY ST. CYR AND HIS HOT FIVE 


ei 99 


“Bye and bye; Careless love; |! wish | could 
shimmy like my sister Kate; The Darktown 
Strutters’ ball 

JACK DELANEY & HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BABIES 

EXA 100 

Shine; Sidewalks of New York; Hindustan; Till 
we meet again 

GEORGE LEWIS 

EXA 101 


Till we meet again; George Lewis talks; Should 
1 reveal; Darkness on the Delta 


ALEXIS KORNER’S 
‘BLUES INCORPORATED’ 
EXA 102 


Sail on; National defence blues; Go down sun- 
shine; Death letter 


12 in. Long Playing 


EDDIE THOMPSON TRIO 
‘HIS MASTERS JAZZ’ 


TAP 24 


Eddification; Three for 3; Three Cuban heels; 
Blue whistle; Theme for Nica; Watch for the 
light; Eddi blows the blues; After the ball is 
over; Thompson bell; Contemplation 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE 1d. MONTHLY 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel: 


KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green. Kent. 
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